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GBORGE- NORTON WENT STRAIGHT UP TO THE 0 


THE TRIALS OF HERMIONE. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER L 


Hea name was Hermione, and she inherited it 
aad much of her beauty from one of the proud 
ancestresses whose picture hung in the long 
gallery at ps ee She was a queenly, dazzling 
creature, with as black as raven’s wing, 
and dark intense blue eyes—she loveliest girl in 
REE Fold og meg ay 

euty ou one 
except the eaveless Ghd father, , though he 
loved her well atter his own fashion, 
would nob makes sake, 
cad hal eee tes eee 


ro. 
Hagh, Lord © was fast, dissolute, and 


exbravagant—aso far in fact from odel 
heir that his uncle seed tasn cans Wieoaaaet 
to disiohertd him (the property was not entailed) 
—and finally; saddenly, lesviag a will so 


ambiguous that it speedily became the cause of a | 
lawsuit between the new Lord Carlyon aud his 
first cousin, Rupert Carlyon, # colonel in the 
army, and already a distinguished soldier. 

eee ae ee eall “a nice 
uestion” whether the could stand. No one 

bted the testator’s frame of mind, pe 
knew he had fully intended to cut off Hugh 
without even the proverbial shilling, but he had 
chosen to make the “will himself, and through 
want of technical knowledge he had made it | 
possible for it to be read two ways, conveying, of 
course, totally different 


either a ruined man (it he failed to 
claim) or else burdened with a very heavy bill of 
costs, since Lord Oarlyon frankly admitted if he 
lost. the case he had not a soar Pl the 
costs, So the eminent barrister, pe Sem 








GIRL AND TOOK HBR HAND. 


interested spirit, proposed the following compro- 
mise to the colonel,— ‘ 

Lord Carlyon, he age oud, was forty-five, 
and unmarried. If the estate came to him he 
would probably make ducks and drakes of it fo 
no time ; but there was such a grave chance of 
the will being pronounced legal and his losing 
ev g, that he might feel inclined to con- 
sent to an act of settlement, giving him Carlyon 
and its revenues for life, but entailing both 
inalienably on the Colonel and his hetre. 

men Carlyon and his wife discussed the 
question seriously, It was « distant certainty, 
instead of a present possibility, but the Colonel 
was not ambitious. He had enough money to 
bring Se 3 his family in simple comfort, he 
was iy to sacrifice a great deal for the sake of 
his eldest son then a small boy at Econ, so in 


bis | the end Mr. Skinuer, Q.C., was authorised to 


“ make an offer” to the other side, 

Shorn of legal verbosity it ran thus: “ Lord 
Carlyon was to take n of the estate and its 
revenues, as life tenant. At his death everything 
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would revert to his cousin Rupert, or the latter's 
eldest son. The whole costs of the lawsuit on 
both sides to be paid out of the estate.” 

Hugh, Lord Carlyon, sworedreadfully when ho 
heard the proposal, but his lawyer told him “he 
was a great deal better off than he could have 
expected, and that untess he was « fool he would 
close with it at once.” 

Not being a foo) Lord Carlyon signed the deed, 
reflecting that at least he secured himeelf ten 
thousand a-year for life, and though there was a 
ciause in the deed stipulating the property was 
to be kept in good condition—repairs execated 
and so on—he saw his way to what he and his 
boon companions called “a high old time,” and 
considering hia facility for spending, perhaps It 
was as well he was restrained from anticipating 
his income or encumbering the property now he 
must be a rich man till the day of his death. 

Bat Lord Carlyon was just the sort of man to 
do the thing least expected of him, and three 
months after the close of the lawsuit he married 
a very pretty girl whom he met on his travels, 
an orphan governess with no one to “ etand up” 
for her rights, her employers, simple, kindly 
people, thinking it the height of good fortune for 
Lucy Fielding to marry a nobleman, and never 
troubling to inquire what provision would be 
secured to her at his death, 

But their negligence did not hurt her. Poor 
pretty Lucy needed nefiher jointure nor provision, 
since she died on the first anniversary of her 
wedding, leaving a very unwelcome baby as a 
legacy to her husband. 

.No one wanted that baby, her father least of 
all, and for the first three years of her life she 
led a most neglected existence ; then Lord 
Carlyon, paying a flying visit to his country seas, 
was struck with her infantile beauty, aud from 
that hour he was—as far as an intensely selfish 
man could be devoted to her, He never cared 
to spend muchtime in England; an agent managed 
his estate, which (as required by the deed of 
settlement) was well-cared for, and Lord Carlyon 
roamed from one cliy to another, taking his fill 
of enjoyment in each, and spending money right 
royally, even for a man with ten thousand a-year, 
When Hermione was sixteen he embarked in a 
hazardous speculation, which, collapsing, landed 
him in such heavy difficulties, that there was no 
resource for him bub to settle down quietly on 
his own estate till thiogs “righted themselves,” 

He meant to spend nothing ; bub economy was 
not in Lord Carlyon’s nature, Besides the heavy 
subsidy he had to pay annually to hia creditors 
he managed to get enough money for his minor 
pleasures, He wasalways going tosave afortune 
for Hermione, only he never took the initial step 
of beginning, and so when he died suddenly on 
her twentieth birthday there was nothing in the 
world for his only child but the few articles of 
furniture specially boughh for her use, the 
remnant of her last quarter’s dress allowance, and 
a little jewellery, bought for her mother during 
the peer’s brief year of wedded life, 

And the truth came on Hermione like a 
thunderbolt. The foolish old father had never 
told her of the deed of settlement drawn up be- 
fore she was born, which signed away her rights 
for ever, 

ifs had purposely prevented her from forming 
an intimacy with any one likely to enlighten her, 
and it was only after her father’s funeral that 
Hermione learned: Carlyon and its broad acrea 
could not be hers, 

“TI can’t believe [bh ! I won’t believe it !” cried 
the girl, passionately ; ‘‘ my father would never 
havo signed away my home and left mea beggar.” 

The lawyer drew his breath quickly, 

“Tt was long before: your birth,” he said, 
gravely, “nearly two years, in facb, and at that 
time Lord Carlyon was not contemplating mar. 
riage.” 

“And these people, this Colonel Carlyon, how 
did he come to take such a mean advantage of 
my father ?" 

Mr. Norton sighed. He did not understand 
women, being an old bachelor. His clients, too, 
were mostly of the sterner gex ; but he did wish 
with all his heart the tack of explaining things to 
Hermione had fallen on anyone else. 

"Colonel Oarlyon was the soul of honour,” he 





eald, gravely, ‘‘ thereis no use in opening a sub- 
ject closed more than twenty years ago, I be- 
lieve myself that if Lord Carlyon had fought the 
case to the bitter end he would have been a ruined 
maa; instead of which he has lived in luxury 
for twenty-twoyears, and has received from the 
property over two hundred thousand pounds,” 

Hermione shrugged her shoulders, 

“TI. should have thought as he profited so 
much by my father’s death Colone! Carlyon might 
have condescended to attend his funeral, and at 
least show him so much respect.” 

* My dear young lady, Colonel Carlyon bas been 
dead for years. The estateand title both os to 
his eldest son, who is now in Australia, if Mr, 
Carlyon started the day my cablegram reached 
him he could not be in Eogland for six weeks.” 

“ And this is his house ! I am actually here on 
sufferance.” 

‘*Lam quite sure your kinsman would make 
you welcome to remain as long as suited you,” 
said Mr. Norton, gravely ; “ in fact, 1 have had a 
letter from his mother begging that I wi)l expreas 
her sympathy at your loss, and suggesting you 
should stay with her until your plans are 
settled.” 

“ Myplans,” said Hermione, drearily, “ I haven't 
got any plans. I am like the steward in the 
Bible. I cannot dig, to beg I am ashamed ; 
but this much I know. If I were etarviog I 
would not accept help or horpitality from those 
who have usurped my birthright.” , 

Will you come and stop with ust” asked 
Mr, Norton, real kinduess beneath his very blunt 
mauoer. ‘'Mysiater and I are not fashionable 
folks ; but we would do our best to make you 
welcome,” 

“Thank you. Will you tell me just this one 
thing? How long have I a right to stay here? 
You said just now Mr, Carlyon could not be in 
England under six weeks,” 

“Tam quite eure that none of his relations 
will disturb you in possession of Carlyon,” said 
the lawyer, gravely ; “but you cannot live here 
even for six weeks without some considerable ex- 
pense,” 

She hesitated. 

**T think I understand. 
I leave the better ?” 

“For your own sake, I think so, poke f nob 
take a fortnight to think over thinge, thea 
decide on your next step? If you would like to 
dispose of your ovn epecial poseessions amovg 
the funiture, they can, [am sure, be bought in 
for the new owner of Carlyon ; and the small 
sum standing to your father's credit at the Bank 
is certainly yours.” 

" Yes,” ehe said, after a pause, “I will sell 
everything ; I will take nothing away with me 
but my own clothes, If I do this, how much 
money shall I have!” 

“ Roughly speaking, three hundred nds ;” 
and the lawyer thought it was little enough for 
a girl bred up in luxury. 

Hermione put one hand to her head to still 
the pain that raged there, 

“I know you mean to be kind,” she said, 
simply, “but I can’s thenk you, I am too un- 
happy. It is all sco new and atrange to me; and 
it is only a week to day since I lost papa. I don’t 
believe any father was better loved than mine, 
and hs was taken from me suddenly, without an 
hour’s warning.” 

Mr. Norton was deeply moved. 

“Your troubles are, indeed, heavy,” he said, 
gently. “Ican only tell you that my best help and 
sympathy are at your service. If you will write 
to me when you bave made any plans, I will 
come down to consult about them gladly ; and I 
‘ean send you a cheque to-morrow, if you keep to 
your intention of parting with the articles we 
mentioned.” 

“ Yea. I would rather do so, I:shall want 
nothing to remind me of Carlyon—my beautiful, 
lost home |” j 

As Mr. Norton rose to go a thought seemed to 
strike him, 

“Mr. Clifford, your. father’s secretary, is 
anxious to say good-bye to you before he leaves 
Carlyon, Will you see him to-morrow ?” 

“kam Miee.bim to-night,” she anewered ; 


You mean the sooner 





















“this hay been a day of misery, I may as wel 
cram all the disagreeables I can into it,” 

“There is no cccasion for you to-see Clifford, 
unless you like,” said the eran = In- 
deed he had been with Lord on auch a 
shorb time, I considered his request rather a 
liberty.” Ra ht 

I should like to see him,” replied Hermione, 
“ Mg father took a great fancy to him.” 

It was more than the lawyer had done. When 
three months before Lord Carlyon en James 
Clifford as his private secretary, Mr, Norton had 
ventured to remonstrate with him-on the atep ; 
his advice being neglected, had not dispozed him 
to like the young man any better, He could 
find no particvlar fault with the: secretary, who 
was young, handsome, and possessed of very 
pleasant manners; but there was a certain 
mystery about his anteeedents which annoyed 
Mr. Norton, who always declared Bord Carlyon 
had picked the young fellow up at an hotel for 
no other reason than that he talked well and 
knew how to play billiarde>- 

Of Mr, Clifford's former calling, of his rela- 
tions (if he possessed any), of his future aims, no. 
one in Westshire ever heard ;.it was as though 
he had dropped from. the sky, and had come to 
satay. 

The short autumn day was closing in. when a 
tap came at the deor of Hermione’s boudoir. 
Mr. Nortomhad been gone some time, and she 
had fallen into a reverie, hardly from it 
when the servant brought in lights and the 
curtains, 

James Ciifford found her learing back in o 


There -- 
thing in her lesdlate attitude, in the very 
abandonment of her grief, which for a moment 
touched his heart, _ 

Only for a moment, though, for James Clifford 
wes selfish to the core, 

He was avery handsome man, and his pleasant, 
d4gagé manner made bim very wherever 
he went. In the three months he had been at 
Carlyon he had made plenty of acquaintances, 
and now he was etaying with-one of these ; being 
unwilling, as he put it, to leave the neighbour-. 
hood until he had followed: his late employer to 
the grave. 

At first eight people often took Clifford for an 
actor ; hia curly, chestnut hair, dark eyes and 
lasher, smooth-shaven face and a certain pictu-. 
reeque style of costume, which he much affected, 
all suggested the idea, but really it was an injury 
to an honourable James Clifford 
acted ina sense in that he was always trying to 
pose as something superior to what he was ; but 
he had never studied the histrionic-art of Shake- 
speare and Garrick, and probably never would, 

He went straight up to the orphan girl and 
took her hand ; he raised it to his-lipe with every 
tcken of respect, yet conveying eomething warmer: 
than respect by his manner, and then he said, 
gently,— 

“TI have been so sorry for you.” 

The beautiful eyes softened as they Irad never 
done al) through her interview with good, blunt 
George Nortov, as she replied,-— 

“ You loved him, too.” 

“Yes,” replied the secretary, adroftly, “he 
waa eo kind to me, I feld as if I had lost the 
best friend I ever had when I heard he was- 

one,” - 
Asilence. Ciifford looked at Hermione sym- 
pathetically with his fine dark eyes, then, as she 
did not speak, he went on,— , 

‘« And now I have heard’ ether news; whieh has 
filled me with honest indignation and deep 
dismay, that you, Lord Carlyon’s daughter and 
rightful heiress are to. be expelléd your 
home to make way for an weurper. 
bolls when I think of your wrongs.” - : 

gar ealah gic Tals hot partiomabip seemed 
colish g ot pertizanship seem: 
oy Be better worth than all Mr. Norton’s real 
ny Lecppaee the coe tine at ean iadieney: 
supposé the new man my 
tothente, Bile yet), ‘is sda ine rights,” she said, 
sediy 3 t it.isa terrible surprise for me,’ 
‘You will have to leave here oom” beentbed 
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Clifford ; “you will not stsy to weleome the 
ueurper.” 

“T shall leave as soon as possible, His mother 
had the im to s8k meto stay with her, 
bub, of course, that is ircpossible.” 

Quite,” agreed the ex-eecretary ; " but, for- 
give me, what will you dot” 

She shook her head, 

“T don’t know. There will bea little money— 
about three hundred pounds, Perhaps I shall 
spend it on heing trained for the* copcert-ball 
stage. My voice is the only marketable thing 
about me,” 

“Tt sounds profanation,” said Clifford, hotly, 
“ that you should sing for money.” 

‘‘Bub one must live,” objected Hermione. 
* And three hundred pounds won't last for 
ever,” 

But it isnot your place to work—delicate, re- 
fined, used to luxury. J cannot bear to 
think that you should toil for bread.” 

‘*There is no alternative,” she said, gravely. 
‘' Of course, I may decide to be a governess or a 

-companion, bat I think myself my voice is my 
best chance, Anyway, by some means or other I 
must earn my bread.” 

“There is an alternative,” said James Clifford, 
slowly, “if I dared to tell you of it, Hermione. 
Tam not rich or great, but I have ® strong arm 
to work for you. I have loved you ever since 
the firs) moment I saw your face; but while I 
thought you the hefress of Carlyon, I would 
never have told you of my devotion, I am poor, 
‘but I have my pride, and I could not brook 
being thought a fortune hunter. 

“But now, my love, my darlicg, the blow 
which has made you homeless has set me free to 
speak, Only be my wife, Hermione, and I will 
work for you with all my might, and never rest 
until I have won a position for you nob un- 
worthy of Lord Carlyon’s daughter 1” 

She was silent, An intense surprise was her 
only f She did not love this man; in fact, 
of love and lovers Hermione Carlyon knew ab- 
solutely nothing. She had been devoted to her 
father. She had worshipped her home. These 
two objects had filled her heart to the exclu- 
sion of all others, and now that she had lost 

“both at one blow, she was like a rudderleas 
barque at the mercy of every wind which blew, 
Butif she did not love Mr, Clifford, at least she 
liked him very much, and ber father had trusted 
him. He was the only man she had bsen per- 
mitted to see much of, and the fact that he was 
linked with her old home-Jife, gave him a stron 
attraction for her, and he must be disintereste 
since he had never breathed a word of his wishes 

her hsppfer days, bub bad waited till her 
jarkest hour to offer her all he had, 

It never entered Hermione'’s head to ask how 
her lover proposed to support her, No girl of 
‘twenty was ever more ignorant of money matters 
“nan Hermione Carlyon. She believed (chough 
she could not have told whence she derived the 
idéa), Mr. Clifford had s trifle of his own, and 
if she had thought at all about the subject 
(which she had not), she would have supposed 
he would seek another secretaryship, only a non- 
resident one, since such posts are not usually ac- 
companied by board and lodging for two people 
fastend of one, * 

At last she spoke, 

“Tdon’b love you,” said the sad, beantiful 
daughter of the Carlyons, “something tells me 
that I'don’t ; but I ike you very much,and I 
can never forget that father trusted you. If you 
can be content with such sffection as I have to 
give, I will be your wife, though” and she amfled 
a little sadly, “your friends think you are 
making a terribly bad match.” 

“Never mind my friends, it is no concern of 
theirs. Hermione, my darling, will you really 
consent, will you leave Carlyon as my wife.” 

on or and aa voice was full on 
protes cannot marry you yet. > 
father was only buried to-day, and-—” sift 

But he interrupted her. 

“You are alone in the world, dear; that {fs 
why I am fn such a hurry to claim your promiee. 
And, Hermione, there is something elze ; you are 


® minor, and your father havivg left no will, the 
new Lord Carlyon, as your next male re'ative, 








may claim to be in some sort your guardian, How 
if,he forbids our marriage ?” 

“ He would not dare, it is no concern of his,” 

- Clifford smiled, 

“The law might uphold his claim, and a 
wealthy nobleman migh* not care for his kins- 
woman to aman who had little but his 
love and his work to offer her. In six weeks time, 
dear, your kinsman will be in England; if we are 
not married first I fear he will do his best to 

us. 

A dead silence, Hermione was visibly im- 
pressed by Ouiffurd's arguments, but yeb every 
instinct of her nature was against being married 
in this unseemly haste. 

Her lever continued. 

‘I think if your father could make his wishes 
known to us, he would say he would rather 
think of you as safe in the care of a man who 
loved you than at the mercy of-a guardian you 
hated.” ‘ 

A long, long pause, Then the girl spoke. 

*‘ Twill marry you before the new Lord Car- 


"lyon "—she brought out the name by an effeort, 


—*' reaches Eagland, but not here; I simply 
couldn't be married here, where every creature 
knows my father was buried to-day.” 

Unconsciously she was playing into Clifford’s 
hands. His face g-ew brighter. 

“ Be it as you please, my darling. Iam going to 
London to-morrow; perhaps it would be batter if 
you joined me there in a fortnight or leas, and 
we were mar:ied on your arrival, That would 
give me a little time to prepare a nest for my 
wife; and as everyone here is expecting you to 
leave Carlyon shortly, they would lock on ‘your 
journey as s natural result of your father’s death, 
and there will be no occasion to take anyone into 
our confidence.” . 

He held her in his arms and kissed her very 
fondly; he was proud of his conquest. Never had 
he dreamed six months ago that he would ever 
marry a nobleman’s daughter; little had he dared 
to hope, when he first saw the beautiful Miss 
Carlyon, that such a bride could ever be for him. 

When he was gone Hermione felt alittle more 
desolate; surely, she told herself, she must love 
him, if his absence made such a difference to her; 
and then, after a mieerable attempt at dinner, 
worn out by grief and emotion, Hermione went 
to bed and dreamed that her surrows were all a 
terrible mistake, and her father was really alive 
and. well, while Carlyon was his and would be 
hers after him, 

James Clifford did not once figure in her 
dream, but for all that it was a very happy one, 
and. amile parted Hermione’s lips as she awoke, 
Alas, the smile faded as.she came back from 
dreamland to the hard stern realities of life and 
remembered her troubles, 





CHAPTER Il. 


Coroner Cartyon’s wife had been “much 
younger than her husband, but she was some 
years over fifty now and had been a widow for 
many years, . 

Her large family were scattered ; some of them 
had been claimed by death, two fair girla who 
had faded beneath a southern sky, and a soldier 
boy who died when his first uniform was fresh 
aud bright in one of thoze'little froutier wars of 
which we hear 80 little, but which consume many 
of our troops. 

Still, Mrs. Carlyon was by no means lonely ; 
one of her daughters had married a doctor and 
settled in Brighton ; the eldest girl lived at home 
with her mother, and of the sons one was a 
clergyman’ witha ploasant country rectory, and 
the eldest, Denis, waz in Australia, where he had 
gone about a year ago, partly to visit. an old Eton 
chum who had a sheep farm in New South 
Wales, poe thos pick up materials for a story of 
colonial life he was then writing. 

Denis was thirty-three, and for some years had 
added to hisi most su fully by hig pen. 
For the rest he had three hundred a year, not a 
liberal private income for the heir of Carlyon, 
but then the Colonel had a widow and several 
other children to provide for, and expecting Denis 











to come In for the family honours much sooner 
than he did, the father’s first thought had been 
for the girls, 

Mrs. Carlyon had a nice house at Brighton, — 
three maids and a page ; she could order a carrisge 
for a drive whenever she fancied such diversion, 
and she always had a margin to her Income to 
help other people. 

Kate Carlyon was the old maid of the family, 
but a spinster of the modern type not of the old. 
With her classes and her meetings, her lectures 
and her clubs, Miss Carlyou was quite as much 
engrossed as if she had had half-s-dozen children; 
and her mother thought sometimes that Janet, 
her youngest daughter, and Dr, Nairn’s wife, was 
really more of a companion to her than Kate. 

When the wonderful news came that Denis 
was really Lord Carlyon at last, Kate dismissed 
the matter with a brief “‘he'll have to come 
home and settle down;” but the mother was 
longing to “ talk over things,” and found Janet 
far more sympathetic, 

Mrs. Naira was only twenty-two and very 
warm-hearted. Her husband idolised her, but 
somehow, though two small children claimed (and 
received) a great deal of care, Janet always had 
leigure to“enter into ‘everyone's interests, and to 
sympathise with them as heartily as though she 
had no personal joys and griefe. 

“ Of course it’s nice for Denis to come in for 
Carlyon,” she said, frankly; ‘' but, mobher, I do 
pity that poor Hermione.” 

“So do I,” confessed Mre. Carlyon, “ Mr, 
Norton writes that she was devoted to her 
father. And that’s not all, Janet she has never 
heard of the deed of settlement, and believes 
herself heiress of Carlyon,” 

“Denis would be quite capable of giving up 
the estate to her,” said Mra. Nairn, laughing. 

" Quite, only he can’t, It’s settled on him and 
his children ; but Janet, I have a plan.” 

“Your plans are always delightful, mother, 
What ie it?” 

‘*Y haven't dared to tell Kate,” explained the 
widow, who stood much in awe of her clever, 
eldest daughter, “‘ but you are different, Nettie.” 

“There's nothing I love so much as making 
plans,” said Janet, “and I do believe I have 
guessed yours. As Denia can’t possibly give up 
Carlyon to Hermione, even if he wished it, you 
think it would be nice if they shared itt” 

Mrs. Carylon nodded, 

*" Only I bed not got so far as that, I thought 
ib would be so nice if Hermione could come and 
stop with me till her plans were settled. Then 
of course Denis would sce her, and they might 
take a fancy to each other,” 

“T should invite her,” said Mrs. Nairn, deci- 
dedly. “ Putting Denis out of the question, she 
is an orphan, and we are her nearest relations,” 

**T would write at once—only there’s Kate.” 

Mre, Nairn quite understood her mother’s 
awe of Kate. She had shared it till her mar- 


“Well, mother dear, you need not tell Kote 
until Hermione has actually accepted your invi- 
tation, Then of course you can’t take it back, 
however much our eldest objects, and Kate is 
far too good at heart to make any guest uncom- 
fortable when they are here,” 

“She could have the spare room, and that slip 
on the stairs for a little study if she wanted to 
be alone,” went on Mrs. Carlyon, thinking of 
Hermione, 

And ff she really has no money at all, 
mother, don’t you think Denis would settle a 
nice little Income on her. He’d never miss two 
or three hundred s-yoar now, and then she would 
feel Independent and not obliged to stey with 
us longer than she liked,” 

“Janet,” said her mother affectionately. 
“You are such a help, Now, Kate always stares 
ab me as if I were mad, when I tell her any listle 
plan of mine. She is much too clever for her 
poor old mother.” 

And for her poor sister too. But, mother, 
David says Kate is one of the most intellectual 
women he ever met, and that some cay she will 
set the Thames on fire, so I suppose that really 
we ought to be proud of her.” 

Very proud,” agreed Mrs. Carlyon, warmly, 
though in eecret' she much preferred Janet's . 
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great warm heart to Kate’s broad intellect, “ and 
60 We are,” 

Janet and her mother made one or two 
attempts at a letter to Hermione, but they were 
hampered by not knowing if she had yet been 
told of the old deed which cut her off from the 
Carlyon property, and as this made their taek 
very difficult, in the end they addressed the 
letter to Mr, Norton, and only sent a message to 
Hermione. 

The day after Lord Carlyon’s funeral, Mr, 
Norton arrived in Harley-gardens. Fortunately 
(at least her mother thought so), Kate was out, 
but Janet happened to have dropped in, so the 
lawyer had two very interested auditors. to his 
account of his interview with the refractory 
daughter of bis late client. 

“ After your kindness I did not like to write 
just the bald fact that Miss Hermione refused 
your invitation,” hesaid, frankly, ‘so I randown 
to tell you all about her, It’s one of the saddest 
tales Lever heard. Her father actually let her 
grow up believing herself his heiress, and yet 
never troubled to eave a sixpence for her,” 

“Saving was not in his nature,” commented 
Mrs. Carlyon. ‘ Mr. Norton, please be frank. I 
gather from you that this poor girl looks on us 
as her enemies and despoilers.” 

*T am afrald ao,” 

“ And I should so like to help her, but I don’t 
see how to manage it,” said Mrs, Carlyon, thought- 
fully. “IfI went to her she might misunder- 
stand my vieit, and imagine 1 was in a hurry to 
remind her Carlyon was my son’s house and no 
longer bers.” 

“That is just what she would think,” said Mr. 
Norton, ‘‘and yet no creature ever more needed 
help and kindness, You may be thinking her a 
jealous, bad-tempered girl, but I assure you she 
hae a large generous hearc if only one can get at 
it, In her father’s lifetime she was just like a 
living sunbeam. It was just like him to keep 
the truth from her. He could not bear to see 
ber vexed or sad; and so, to spare himself un- 
pleasantness, he jst the news come on her a6 a 
sudden blow in the hour of her greatest misery.” 

“Has she any relations on her mother’s side?” 
asked Janet, ‘ Who was Lady Carlyon?” 

“She was the orphan of an officer in the army, 
and had been brought up in « school for soldiers’ 
daughters, She had just left it and taken her 
first situation as a governess when Lord Carlyon 
met her. I never heard of any living creature 
belonging to her, poor thing !” 

“Then we are the only people Hermione has 
any claim on!” remarked Mrs. Nairn. “I do 
wish she would make friends with us !”’ 

*' What are her plans?” asked the widow. 

“IT don’t think she has any. There will be 
about three hundred pounds for her; and of 
course she can live on that for some time, I 
fancy she will go to London. An old governess 
of hers has started a board 
think Hermione will stay with her for awhile. 
When she has left Carlyon, and had time to 
realise that your son’s claim on {0 is almply his just 
right, I hope she will be more amenable to 
reason. I hope she will give me her address, and 
then, possibly, you would call on her.” 

And Mrs, Carlyon promised that she would. She 
seemed to the lawyer an unusually kind-hearted 
woman, for even the ungracious answer her in- 
vitation had met with, did not make her lose her 
interest In her young relative, 

Mrs. Nairn must have been thinking of her 
mother’s “plan,” for when the lawyer was at 
lunch with them, she suddenly inquired, —- 

Has Hermione a lover }” 

“Oh, dear, no!” was the prompt and re- 
assuring reply. ‘“ Not the ghost of one, Her 
father kept her from any close intimacies, He 
always told me he was saving up to give her a 
season in town, and did not care for her to 
out in Westshire until she had been presented ; 
but I fancy myself he had another reason. If 
any honourable man had proposed for her he 
would have had to explain her real position,” 

“* Well, she is only twenty,” said Mrs. Carlyon, 
cheerfully, ‘eo she has plenty of time for lovers 
in the future. And, poor gig]! at any rate she 


ing-house there, and I |-Miss Withers 


bub Hermione did not confide her plans to him. 
She sald, proudly, that she proposed to leave 
Carlyon on the last of November, so “ those 
peoplé”’ could take possession as soon after as 
they pleased ; and that sheshould probably reside 
in London. 

“I suppose you will go to Miss Withers?” 
remarked Mr. Norton; ‘‘I know she has opened 
a boarding-houee in Bloomsbury, and you would 
be happier with her than with strangers.” 

“T shall never be happ' in.” 

“Will you give me Miss Withers’ address?” 
asked Mr, Norton, assuming from her silence he 
was right as to her destination. ‘I may want 
to write to you, you know.” 

** Her address i- 20, Duchess Mansions, Blooms- 
bury,” replied Hermione, indifferently. “I 
believe she is succeeding wonderfully well.” 

“It istwoor three years since she left you. 
I suppose you have corresponded since }” 

“ Not very regularly.” 

Mr. Norton tried another theme. 

“T ran against your father’s secretary in the 
Strand the other day. Have you any idea what 
he is doing ?” 

Hermione lifted her eyebrows. 

he ous be dled hare, Pape thoughes ascet bighly 
the one he ‘a ought most 

of Mr, Clifford.” Shea 

“T am afraid he was deceived in him. I never 
liked the fellow, he was so mystérious.” 

But this was too much for “the fellow’s” 
promised wife. 

“My father was never mistaken in his judg- 
ments,” said Hermione, passionately ; “he lived 
in close intimacy with Mr. Ciifford for months, 
while you have seen him three or four times for 
perhaps half an hour. How can you pass sentence 
on him ?” 

“T don’t, my dear, I don’t,” said the lawyer, 
just in the tone one argues with a spoilt child ; 
“but all the same, thought is free, and I never 
éid like James Clifford.” 

Decidedly Hermione had not treated Mr. 
Norton with much courtesy, but yet the old 
lawyer had a real liking and pity for the orphan 
gir), and it was this which made him go atraight 
to 20, Duchess Mansions, on leaving his office on 
the last day of November, instead of seeking the 
slippered ease of his own fireside. 

“ Has Miss Carlyon arrived?” 

The neat maid looked surprised. 

“No lady of that name is expected here, sir, 
I am sure,’ 

Mr, Norton looked perplexed, then scribbling 
® line on his card, he asked the girl to take it to 
her mistress, ‘The gir) returned promptly,— 

“ Miss Withers would like to see you in her 
own sittiog-room, please, sir.” 

This was (as is the case with most boarding- 
house keepers) only 4 slip . the end of the “— 
» & cherry buxom personage o! 
fifty, shook hands warmly with the lawyer, 
whom she well remember 

“ So glad to wen Jom Mr, Norton ; but there’s 
arg mistake, Carlyon is not coming 

ere, 

“T saw her three days sgo, and she certainly 
gave me this address, You know, I suppose, 
that her fether is dead, and Carlyon passes to 
the next male heir }” 

“T know,” said Miss Withers. “I wrote to 
Hermione az soon as I saw Lord Carlyon’s death 
in the paper, aod I heard from her yesterday, 
only just a few lines saying that she was leaving 
her dear old home for ever.” 

“And did she make no reference to coming 
here,” asked the lawyer. 

“None whatever. She expresely said her 
movements were un but as soon as she 
had a settled home she wovld send her address 
end ask me to go and see her. I'll confess I was 
just a little hurt, Mr, Norton, I thought she 
might have come here, I'd have given her the 
very best my house could offer, just for love's sake, 


_— for me to have a real Honourable staying 
ere.” 
“ So it would.” 





is safe from the pursuit of foftune hunters,” 
Mr, Norton made another journey to Carlyon, 


“ Bub, after all, Hermione herself is our first 


and you know [t would have been an advertise. 


should she tell you she was coming here when 
she had no such thought ?” 

She had not told him so.in oo apne wordr, but 
she had certainly let him infer 
**T don’t know, pee 90 Poe ays op tely set 
against the present on; may may 
feared if T bad the address I should give it to. 
her relations,” 
“Do you mean that she is actually alone in 
London among strangers {” 
“T fear 80,” 
‘‘ But her father kept her such 9 ‘¢hild in all 
essential matters, I don’t believe Hermione had 
the faintest idea of the cosv of every day things, 
of what she could buy for a sovereign or a 


Dp ze 
si, She will learn soon oan. now,” said Mr, 
Norton, grimly enough, though he was deeply 
touched and reall on about the acing ri 
* Unfortunately over every penby 0 
money there was for her when I saw her last 
week. For some rig by ag iy ot 
changed into notes. t poor alone 
an ae every shilling she possesses in the 
world in her own keeping, at the mercy ef any 
swindling adventurers she meets.” 
Mr. Norton went home worried greatly about 
his old client’s wilful daughter; but on the 
second morning after his interview with Mise 
Withers his dismay was increased tenfold, for 
in the first eolumn of the J'imes he read the fol- 
lowing announcement :— i 
“On November 30-b, at St. Uraula’s, Pimlico, 
James Clifford, of London, to Hermione, only 
child of the late Lord Carlyon, of Carlyon 
Westehire.” 
Mr. Norton pushed the paper aside with o 
groan. It seemed to him that Hermione had 
gone straight to her own misery, for he had 
never dishked and distrusted any man more than 
he disliked and distrusted the handsome adveu- 
turer who was now her husband, 


(To be continued.) 
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THE UNCLE’S SECRET. 
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CHAPTER I. 


. It was seven o'clock on a warm June 
The shadows of early twilight were just begin- 
ning to gather over the hills and -vales of 
Mayborough as the shriek of the evening ex- 
train, which had been due at the of 
unchester some twenty minutes previous, 
sounded shrilly in the distance. 

A young and lovely girl impatiently to 
and fro on the platform, keeping well in the 
shadow of the building, casting anxious glances 
in the direction of on-coming train, thea 
back fearfully to a large stone building standing 
like a grim sentinel on the brow of an adjacent 
hill. 


Another moment and the panting train had 
dashed up to the station, 

With a ery and another fearful glance at 
the stone house on the hill the young gir! sprang 
swiftly on to the step, and stood timidly at the 
door of the compartment. 

Several young gentlemen, who had settled re- 
solutely back their seats and turned 
heads and stared out of the window when 
an old lady entered the carriage ab 
station, took but a single glance ad 
hite 
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girl in the door-way, dressed in a 
navy blue trimmed with w j 
etty, dimpled face half shaded by 
b that was crushed down over her 
curls, and immediately each young fellow 
ne ip es. with a flush, o Swat sores 
tty young atrenert 
it ame cg them! No wonder the 
young girl was slightly embarrassed and bewil- 
dere 


The train gave a sudden lurch forward, and she 
took the seat nearest her, with a very demure 
“Thank you, sir,” and a drooping of the white 
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) thought,” said the kindly spinster, ‘“ Why 


lids over her brown eyes. 
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Placing her luggage in the rack overhead the 
yousg man took the unoccupied seat beside her, 
mentally wondering who she was, where she was 
going, and why such a pretty young girl was per- 
mitted to travel alone and at night. 

Meanwhile, the train rushed on through the 
fast-gathering darkness, and as the lights from 
the large stone house on the bill vanished from 
ber sight, the young girl hid her pretty face io 
‘her handkerchief, and the slender form shook 
with emotion like a quivering leaf in a gale. 

A thrill of intense pity stirred the heart of 
the young man seated beeide her. 

His fair, handsome face flushed, Ab, if he 
could but do something—say something to com- 
fort ~ ! . ; ae: bi rlostty 

In his great sympathy, bis esger cu to 
kuow the cause of her grief, and his impulsive- 
ness, he threw prudence to the winds, 

‘*You are in trouble,” he said, kindly, “Can 
I, a stranger, help you in any way?” 

He was amazed at the face she raised from the 
folds of the snowy handkerchief ; it was fairly 
convulsed with laughter, and the eee verre 
eyes were sparkling with suppressed 

She saw the of wonder and astonishment 
in the handsome face turned toward her, and 
ogain the brown curly head and sailor hat were 
half hidden In the folds of the snowy handker- 
chief with a burst of laughter. 

“You must excuse me, sir,” she faltered at 
length, blushing as red asarose, ‘‘I am sorry 
that I disturbed you, but It was so very funny, 
I—I could not keep from laughing; indeed I 
could not, though I tried my best,’ 

He looked down into her face and saw that 
ehe could not be over sixteen or seventeen years 
of age at most, 

And he judged, too, that she was a achool- 
girl, from the two booke—English grammar and 
history—she held tightly clasped in her slim 
little white hands, 

Of course he was more than anxious to know 
what amused her so. Her answer had piqued 
his curlosity ; but he was too thorongh a gen- 
tleman to venture to inquire. 

Perhaps she read the question In his eyes, for 
ebe went on, with all the thoughtlessnees of a 
school-girl 

‘Ae the train moved out of the station at 
Danchester I saw lights flashing from room to 
room in the large stone house on the brow of the 
bill; then I knew that my flight had been dis- 
covered, It’s a boarding-school. They would 
not leb me come home to spend the vacation, but 
I would not stay at the school””"—this with a de- 
fiant toss of the brown curls and the rogueish 
dimples deepening In the rose-pink cheeks——“' so 
Iran away. I’m going home to take them by 
surprise. I can imagine the terrible anger and 
consternation on the principal’s face as those 
lights flashed from window to window. I knew 
she was searching for me, and I safely whirling 
away beyond her reach, so I couldn’t belp laugh- 
ria was so very funny,” she added, apologe- 
tica, y. 

And as though the explanation quite excused 
her mirth, without waiting for his reply, she 
turned resolutely toward the window and stared 
for a time in utter sllence. 

This evidently did nob quite suit the young 
gentleman beside her, 

“What a pity ft Is that I’m going only as far 
as Oakdale,” he said to himself, regretfully. “If 
she were not going much farther I might see 
her safely to the end of her journey—she would 
never know,” * 

Again the thought occurred to him that she 
was decidedly too young and pretty, and by far 
too innocent, to be travelling alove at night. 
sie a you going much farther?” he asked, at 

g 

The young girl started and turned round, 

I’m going to Oskdale,” she eaid. 

He could scarcely repress a start of pleased 
surprise, 

“ Oakdale!” he repeated ; “why, that fs just 
where Iam going. I have not been there for @ 
year or more,” He longed to make certain in- 
quiries, but prudence restrained him. “She 
would not know them,” he argued with himself. 
Yet he asked, abruptly: “In what part of the 





village do i= reside, may I ask—in the valley, 
or on the hill? I used to live there, but I do 
not remember having met you there.” 

Her answer literally took his breath away, 

‘My home is at Lexmore Hall, on the hill,” 
she answered ; “and the reason that you have 
not seen me is, I suppose, because I have not 
lived there for many months,” He was listen- 
ing with an Intensely interested face, and she 
went on, heedlessly, ‘‘Major Lexmore, the 
master of Lexmore, has been my guardian ever 
since I cam remember. He sent me to school at 
Danchester, and I have passed all my vacations 
with my aunt, who lived near Dunchester, Last 
year she died, so I had nowhere else to go when 
vacation came, unless I went to Lexmore Hall, 

guardian wrote me I was to remain at the 
school this ; but I would’not doit, I 
wanted to come home and help to celebrate the 
birthday of the major’s son, poor Harold Lex- 
more,” . 

“Why do you say, ‘poor Harold Lexmore ?’” 
asked the young man, flushing hotly, then turn- 
ing a shade paler. 

“If you live in Oakdale ‘you ought to know 
why,” returned the girl. Then, with a glance of 
curiosity, she asked, "Do you know Mr, Harold 
Lexmore, sir }"’ 

‘Better, perhaps, than anyone else,” he an- 
swered, with a touch of bitterness in his voice, 
“Yet om do you speak of him as ‘poor Harold 
Lexmore }’” he demanded, somewhat haughtily, 
his fine keen blue eyes flaehing. 

“ Because I fee! | bern | for him,” returned 
the girl, slowly... “I cried when they told me 
the story of how his father sent for him the 
evening after he returned home from college, how 
the major stermed and raged at something he 
had done, and, vowing he should never forgive 
him, turned him out of the house.” 

“Do you know—did you learn what the 
quarrel was about? Did Major Lexmure ever 
say anything to you about it!” asked the young 
man, with intense interest. 

She shook her head. 

" He will not speak about his son,” she said. 
" His cousin, Miss Winnie Kinder, has been at 
the Hall a long time, trying to win the major’s 
forgiveness for his sin, but his heart is like 
marble; he harshly forbid her to mention the 
name ‘Harold Lexmore’ in hte house under pain 
of banishment.” 

The young man sighed heavily, then his fine 
blue eyes lighted up again with a sudden thought, 

‘* Major more’s heart cannot be altogether 
hardened against his son, for you see he 
evidently continues to his birthday. 

*T hope you will not me impertinent if 
I inquire your name,” he eaid, after a pause, and 
with a winning smile ; ‘and as poor Mr. Harold’s 
friend, to thank you for speaking so kindly of 
such 8 scapegrace and thinking so well of him.” 

"If you are his friend why do you call him a 
or behind his back?” demanded the 


Her brown eyes flashed resentfully, and she 
looked him straight in the face. 

" by Ob, 9 I?” he answered, with a confused 
ugh. “I really was nob aware of it; pray 
forgive the e: ion.” 

She was slightly mollified. — 

‘© You have not told me your name,” he said, 
hurriedly, as the train slackened and stopped 
suddenly at Oakdale, and he gathered up to 
books for her, 

“ My name is Constance Culver, but everyone 
= me Connie—only that, because I like it 

.” : 
“Thank you,” he said ; but Connfe noticed, 
with a thrill of disa tment, that this young 
man, quite the she had ever seen iu 
the sixteen years of her girlhood, seemed to have 
no inclination to give his own in return, Connie's 
pride was piqued, 
So, when he held out his white hand to assist 
her to alight from the train she busied her two 
little hands in the draperies of her dress, affected 
not to see his offer of assistance, and sprang down 
the steps lightly without his aid, 
The young man smiled at this dash of epirit ; 
he knew quite well what prompted it. 





He was five-and-twenty, and at that sge nowa- 


days young men are worldly wise, or, at lenat, 
we gather the impresefon that they are. 

" Shall I see you as far as the park gate?" he 
acked. 

“No, afr,” replied Connie, with dignity ; "E 
am much obliged to you, but I can do very uicely 
without you.” 

He raised his hat with a bow, which ebe 
admitted to her girlish heart was perfectly 
princely. Yot without defgning him another 
glance Connie wheeled round and walked 
proudly along the path that led down the valley 
and over the hills to Lexmore Hall. 

There was no moon, not even the friendly light 
of the atars to guide her, and Counie’s heart 
quaked with a strange, undefinable fear for 
® moment, and she really did wieh that she 
had sald “ yes” to the handsome young stranger 
who had asked so courteously ‘‘ to see her safe to 
the park gate,” although the stern warning of the 

incipal so oft repeated still rang In her ears, 
‘Never let me hear of any of the young ladies of 
this school making or cultivating chance acquaint- 
ances. Remember, new acquaintances should bo 
made only through the formula of an introduction 
of some common friend.” 

Yet, all the same, pair of laughing blue eyes 
and a handsome face had disturbed the peace 
and quiet of Connie's life, 

The world would never be quite. the same to 
her again. 

Poor little Connie! if she had been versed in 
the ways of romantic fate and love she would 
have known that her heart had gone out to the 
handsome stranger at first sight. 

Yet, with the dawning of love in a girl’s heart, 
the tragedy of life begins, for love is either » 
blessing or a curse. * 

The handsome youug stranger watched the 
slim, girlish figure disappearing in the darkness. 

*It might be as well to follow at a safe dis- 
tance and sse that no harm befalls her,” he told 
himself; putting the thought iuto execution. 
**Major Lexmore’s ward!” he mused, ‘Is this 
the frony of fate} I should hate her, I suppose > 
but I don’t—quite. 1 am startled, bewildered.” 

Then with a little reckless laugh that certalny 
had no mirth in it he quickened his pace, re- 
membering that he had charged himself with the 
duty of eeelng the young lady safe to the gate of 
Lexmore Hall, 

_“ Yes, I suppose I should hate her, but I don’t 
quite,” he repeated. ‘‘I have great reason—I—” 

The sentence was never finished, for through 
the trees a quick, sharp cry, as of someone in 
distrese floated back to him, His heart gave » 
quick throb ; he knew it was Connie’s voice, 


CHAPTER IL 


Consim had sped quickly along upon leaving 
the station, choosing the shortest route to Lex- 
more Hall, which led through the valley by way 
of the bridge. 

The wind moaned through the trees dying away 
in low, fitful sobs over the hills, Connie quick. 
ened her pace, her footfalls making no sound on 
the graes-grown path. 

She reached the bridge in safety, and when she 
had traversed half its length the moon struggled 
out from behind the net-work of black clouds 
which had enveloped it, and shone down for o 
moment upon the sleeping earth. 

And in that moment, by its dim light, Connie 
saw, standing scarcely ten feet from her, the 
figure of a man. 

He was leaning both arms on the railing, 
gazing down into the waters below. And the dark, 
swarthy face, turned partially towards her, 
although young avd rather dissipated locking, 
was singularly handsome with a coaree kind of 
beauty, 

Connie stood quite still, wondering whether ib 
would be best to pass him, or to retreat and go 
round by the other road, 

While she stood there irresolute, he glanced up 
and saw her. Then it was too late to retreat, 
and Connie advanced. 





He watched her with an evil emile on his face 
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—a terrfbie smile—that, brave as she was, made 
her shudder, 

“Great Cour! what a little beauty!” he 
ejaculated ; and she recogaised him by his voice 
at ouce, 

Ha had bean Major Lexmore’s secretary up to 
a mouth or eo previous.He had been discharged, 
and had left vowing bitter véngeance upon all 
connected with the house of Lexmore, He re- 
cognised Connis quite as readily a3 she had him, 
and eprang quickly forward, 

“Why, I declare, it’s Connte!™ he cried, 
gratping one of her white hands. “This isa 
12039 furtuoate adventure for ms, by Jovel 
Litt!e Oonnie, and grown a thousand times 
prettier than ever!” 

“Let go my hand!” erfed Connie, angrily. 
“How dare you even presume to speak to me, 
Gaorge Grenfell?” 

“By tho right ofan old acquaintance,” he re- 
pited, with a reckless laugh. "Besides, your'e just 
the ous I wanted to see, Connie,” 

Let go my hand, or I shall eall for help!” 
cried Connie, “ Rest assured Msjor Lexmore 
shall hear of this and punish you for it as you 
deserve! ” 

Fle laughed derisively. 

* You wouldn't put on so maby high and mighty 
airs if you knew what I know, my proud young 
lady. You had better make friends with we, for 
I always had quite a faacy for your pretty face, 
little Connie,’ 

The stroug band clasped hars more firmly. The 
black, subtle eyes were gleaming down into her 
own terrified ones, and the dark face was bending 
down nearer her own 

It was thon that Connie uttered the quick, 

tarp cry the etravger had heard as he stood 
under the tress, as she attempted to wreach her 
hand free from the detaining clasp of the ex- 
secretary, 

** You contemptible coward !” she heard a voice 
ery; and the next instant her enemy was 
stretched upon the bridge, ‘ You scoundrel, to 
terrify and insult a young lady! Upon my 
word, f have half a miad to throw you over into 
the river |” 

Aud lookivg up, Connie saw the Indiguant face 
of the handsome young man whoa she had first 
moet in the train, 

Again he raised his hat and bowed to her, and 
Connie never remembered in what words she 
thanked him for his timely as«latance, 

Her enemy had regained his feet, and stood 
giaring at the fair-haired stranger in a perfect 
fury of rage. 

*'$> it's you I have to thank for this interfer- 


ence? We shall mest agaia; then you shall 
answer to me_for this,” 
Withou' deigning a reply Connie's protector 


drew the little cremblizg hand through his arm 
and led her from the bridge. 

They walked on in silence, A few moments 
later they bad reached the gate of Lexmore 
Park. 

‘Won't you come Iu, so that my guardian may 
thank you for the aseistance you have rendered 
mae?” she asked. 

Ho» looked at the grey, ivy-covered stone man- 
sion with wistful eyes for a moment, then shook 
his head. 

“"T think not,” he said, 

“* Then you will come to-morrow?” she asked, 
sweelly, 

A rather embarrassed smile swept over his 
handsome features, 

**T cannoh promise to do so, 
muchas I should like to.” 
Connie’a pretty face flushed with pique and re- 
sentment. 

*Giod-night, and good-bye, then,” she sald, 
holding ow her little white hand. 

He bowed courteously over it for an instant, 
thea turned aod walked rapidly away in the 
direction of the bridge, while Connie fairly flew 
up the broad stone steps and through the low 
French window that opened on the porch, 

Ib was only “ the edge of the evening.” and she 
knew the family would be assembled in the draw- 
ing-room, and a moment later she burst in among 
them like a veritable whirlwind. 


” he answered, 
a 


by the centre-table, his head buried in his 
hands, an unmistakable frown on his stern, set 
race. 


Wianfe Kinder, his niece, eat at the plano, run- 
ning her white, jewelled fingers over the ivory 
keys, taking sly, furtive glances now and then at 
the telegram she had received late that afternoon, 
and which she had carefully secreted in the pocket 
of her dresa, 

A very pretty girl was Winnie, neither blonde 
nor brunette, She was eighteen years of-age, 

Winnie wag of that type that love with all their 
heart, or hate with all the passionate depths of 
their nature, Her eyes were grey, keen and 
penetrating, while the long lashes, and the hair 
that waved low upon her white forehead, were 
black as a raven’s plume, 

Her mother, Mrs, Kinder, sat near her, idly 
turniog over the leaves of a fashion paper, scan- 
ning the pages, intent upon finding a stylish 
pattern to make up Wiunie’s new wine-coloured 
silk walking dress. 


Connie burst in among the trio likes veritable 
whirlwind, and in an instant the major found 
two sofo white arms clinging to his neck, aud a 
gay, laughing young voics was crying out,— 

‘There wasn’t the least bit of use in your 
writing that horrible letter, that I wasn't to come 
home this vacation, guardy ; I wouldn’t stay abd 
school—I ran away, and hereIam. Aren’t you 
glad to see me, really, nowt” 

Bat before the flustered, surprised major could 
find his voics to reply Connie had darted cff to 
greet Winnie, and to plant the shadowy excuse of 
a kiss upon Mrs. Kinder’s angry ruffled brow, 
much to that lady’s annoyance, 

“Connie,” began Mrs, Kinder, sharply, “ how 
dared you disobey the mjor’s express ocders,'that 
you were to pass the summer vacation at your 
boarding-school? I am amazed—shocked! Of 
course, the major will send you back at once !”” 

That was a very unwise epeech —she saw it the 
moment after it was uttered, If there was one 
predominating peculiarity in Major Lexmore’s 
character it was his anger at being dictated to, 
No one had a right to presume thus far; it was 
quite his own business as to what he intended to 
do. 

Tt had been the msjor’s intention to pack Connie 
atraight back to school sgain, bag and baggsjre, 
bright aud early the nex) morning, but he changed 
his mind instantly. 

“ Pray be kiud enough to leava the manage- 
ment of my affairs to me, Mrs, Kinder,” he said, 
haughtily. “Connie shall remain at Lexmore 
Hall and share the pleasures of the coming season 
with your davghter Winnie.’’ 

Connie looked delighted. Winnie looked 
biankly and helplesely at her mother. Mrs. 
Kinder's brow grew black and stormy, but she 
had the grace to wreathe her mouth in smiles, 

‘*My dear brother-in-law,” she said, sweetly, 
“your decision is always tha wisest and best; but 
it rather changes our plans, you know. We had 
arranged to take Winaie to Newport.” 

“What has that got to do with Connie?” de- 
manded the mejor. “You can take Winnie to 
the sea side—Connie shall stay here,” 

“T did not know but that you iutended Connie 
to accompany us to Newport,” murmured Mrs. 
Kinder, “and that step would have been quite 
unwise, In my opiaion; for a ‘girl in Connie's 
position, who will one day be & governess, or 
something of that kind, should not be introduced 
into-seolety uz a friend of our Winnie—in time we 
might regret it.” 

She spoke in a low tone; but Connie, who 
was standing on the other side of the room, 


flushed a burning scarlet, and tears of anger and 
wounded pride sprung to her brown eyes, 

Io was the first time a thought of the future 
—the great, barren, desolate future—flashed 
across her mind. 

From that moment the storm-clouds of poor, 
hap'ess Connie's cragic life commenced to gather, 

An hour tater Winnie and Connie bid each 
other “ good-night.” 

The next afternoon Winnfe and her mother 
were en route to Newport, The major had been 





Major Lexmore satin his favourite armchair 


heard every word of ft, and the girl's cheeks. 


abandon his plan of accompanying them at the 
very last moment. 

It would have been far better for Winnie it 
she had not left Lexmore Hall on that eventiu! 
June day. 

Bat then we must blindly follow the hand of 
fate wherever it leads, whether for weal or for 


woe. 

Lexmore Hall was quite dull after Winnie's 
departure. Major Lexmore, who ely 
pring TS confined to his mona : the Geiche 
old housekeeper was no com, ‘or « bright, 
reetless girl like Connie, i 
She almost wished she had stayed at school, 
Toab afternoon, taking a copy of Tennyson's 
ms with her, she saun down to the 
h-shaded brook that ekirted Lexmore Park, 

and throwing off her broad sun-hat, eat down be- 
neath the trees to read and dream over the quaint 
romantic love idyla; but a fair, handsome face 
danced between and the printed page. 
“T wonderif I shall ever see him sgain?” 
sighed Connie, wistfully ; and at that moment 
she ralsed her eyes and saw standing, with indo- 
lent, careleas grace, leaniog against a tree, the 
object of her thoughts—the handsome, fair- 
haired stranger she had met in the train. 


CHAPTER II. 


Connie started to her feet with a cry of dis- 
may, the prettiest of confused blushes mantling 
her pretty, dimpled face, while her brown eyes 
shone with a glad welcome. 

The young man came forward, lifting his hat 
with indolent, careless grace, 

“ GooJ-afternoon, Mies Culver,” he said, “I 
fear I have etartled you; if so, I beg ten thou- 
sand pardons.” 

“You have nob startled me,” sald Connie, 
blushing rosier than ever. “I—I—was just 
thinking about you, wondering if you would come 
to the Hall.so that F could present you to Major 
Lexmore, that he might thank you for rendering 
me euch timely assiatance the other evening on 
the bridge.” 

‘*Qae needs no thanks whatever for doing 
one’s duty,” he said, carelessly, “Please do 
not consider youreelf under the slightest obligs- 
tion to me, Miss Culver.” 

A swift look of aunoyance crossed the bright- 
ness of Connie's face for an Instant. 

*' He wants to be coaxed to come to the Hall, 
but I shall not do it,” she thought, with resent- 
ful defiance ; “ he ought to be glad*he has such 
an excellent reason for presenting himself ad 
Lexwore Hall.” 

Toney spent an hour loitering beside the brook. 
To Connie it was the brightest and sweetest of 
her young life. 

If Connie had bab noticed it she would have 
seen that her companion was interested only when 
she spoke of Lexmore Hail or its master. 

He liatened with wistful eagerness to every 
detail of the major’s illness, and the departure of 
Winnie Kinder and her mother for the aeaside, 

Bat here Connie made a strange mistake, in- 
advertently mentioning Long Beach ag the place 
to which they had gone instead of Newport. 

After that eventful it was mo un- 
usual thiog for Connie to meet the handsome, 
fair-haired hero of the bridge adventure as she 
rambled through the eed that skirted the 
quaint, pretty village. 

It was always by accident, never by appoint- 


ment. 

Let it be thoroaghly understood, dear reader, 
that our hero was far too honourable to think 
for a single moment of winnlog the admiration 
or liking of the innocent, dreaming. guild whose 
acquaintance fate had decreed ‘that he should 
make in so romautic a manner, ° 

When they met but a few worda of greeting 
were exchanged ; he would make earnest, wist- 
ful ioquiries after the health of Major Lexmore, . 
then walk away, leaving Connie to her own rée- 
flections, which were always romantic day- 
dreams, ia which a fair, handsome face and a 





attacked by his old enemy, the gout, and had to 
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pair of blue eyes held a prominent part, 
Once bichinend to mention that he intended 
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to stay in Oakdale in order to witness the fire- 
works which she had told him were to celebrate 
the birthday of Harold Lexmore, the major's 
discarded somY =... tu 

Connie never dared to think of the cold, dark 
days when she should see him no more, 

‘At last the dsy dawned, bright, clear, and 
golden. The village maidens, dressed in their 
best, had gathered en masse on the green lawn to 
dance around the May-pole with its gay, flaunting 
ribbons, and coquet with their beavx,) quite 
ready, when the shades of right gathered, to 
view the fire-works which the master of Lex- 
mors Hall always fu 

Avd on this day there was one young girl 
gaziug out upon the festivities with a pair of 
tear-swollen eyes and a very rebellious heart, 
Of course, as the reader has ady imegined, it 
was our Connie. 

She had come to grief in this way : Euly in 
the afternoon she had donned her pretifest white 
rouslin drees, and with a cluster of scarlet. roses 
in the bodice of her dress, and her broad straw 
hat pushed back from her dark curls, she was 
flying hurriedly down the broad corridor, when 
he door of Major Lexmore’s room su 
opened, and she was confronted by the major 
himeelf, 

“Where are you going?” he demanded in a 
harsh, stern voice, ’ 

“ Only out on the lawn, guardy,” che answered, 
awed a little by his strange manner, “I want 
to secure a good place to see the fire-works after 
dusk,” 

* You shall not etep out of this house!” 
thundered the major, his beetling brows darken- 


ing. 

‘¢ This is the anniversary of a bitter day for me, 
for twenty-five years ago to-day it gave me the 
son who has brought down upon his rebellious 
head « father’s curse !” 

Connie longed to ask what this unhappy son 
had done to evoke such anger as this in his 
father’s heart, but she dared not, 

“Go back to your room and take off your 
finery,” he commanded, and there was a look 
in his eyes that warned Convie he was not to be. 
trifled with ; 80, with two bright spots burning 
in her cheeks, and tears of bitter disappoint- 
mend and anger pging to her eyes, Corinie 
wheeled round without another word, and re- 
traced her steps, while the msjor re-entered his 
ree closing the door after him with a decided 

wg. . 

For hours Connie sab at her window peering 
out frora behind the closed blinde, 

‘Because he could not enjoy himself, why 
should he prevent me from enjoying myself as I 
like?” she thought, ruefully, 

As the darkness drew on apace s mizchievous 
idea entered the little dark curly head lying so 
disconsolately on the window-eill, 

Why couldn't she slip out for a few minutes 
and view the fireworks !—the major would never 
know anything of it until she went to him on the 
morrow, and, with her white arms round his 
neck, confessed her wilful disobedience, begging 
him to pardon ber under promise that she would 
never agaia so offend him, 

Could he find it in his heart to be very angry 
and refase her? =Connia thought not. 

Besides, there was another very important 
reason urging her decision, and that was, perhaps 
she would see that fair-haired stranger there, 

He had said he intended to stay to witness the 
celebration and leave the next morning, and she 
caght never see him sgain. 

The last reneom decided beautiful, capricious 
Connie; and, feeling sure of being able to wia 
the major's veness, she caught up her hat, 
and, smoothing her disordered carls, and tying’ 
them back with a bit of crimson ribbon, Connie 
stole noiselezely from the house, * 

A tall figure, walking nervously up and down 
among the dense shadows of the beach-troer, gave 
® start of surprise as the white figure fushed 


past in the moonlight. 

It was Major Lexmore, and he recogaised 
Connie ‘at once, - ‘ 

His anger- face was 2 etudy. 


x distorted 
So she has.a will of her own, and defies me, 
too, it seome!” he muttered, | 





Then a strange gleam came into hia eyes, 

Paliing his bat low over his face, he turned 
avd walked in the direction which Connie had 
taken. 

Connie, in her fancied security, had made 
straight for the Town Hall, and, quite unlucklly, 
the young man who had charge of the fire-works 
espied her, and recognising her as Major Lexmore’s 
ward, insisted upon her accepting a sear upon 
one of the flag-draped balconies, where she could 
have an unobstructed view. 

No wonder Connie gladly took the proffered 
seat offered her, 

Bonfires blazed on the lawn in all directions, 
throwing a reddish-golden glare upon the throngs 
peverye with upturned faces before the Hall, 

eager, excited expectancy, and lightiog up 
with weird, flickering shadows the background 
beyond. 

But in the uncertain light, araid the vast throng, 
Connie saw the face she was looking for. 

The handsome, fair-haired stranger was staud- 
ing a little apart from the rest, leaning carelessly 
against the trunk of a tree, 

Connie saw him, and her heart throbbed with 
a keen pleasure that was almost pain, 

He did not turn his glance in the direction 
where she eat, and Connie was not at ail sure 
that he saw her, 

Rocked after rocket went off, breaking into a 
shower of crimson, purple, and golden stars 
against the dark background of sky, followed by 
stars, wheels, crosses, and crescents, amid the 
joyous cheers of the crowd watching below. 
These were instantaueously followed by green, 
red, and yellow lights that lighted up the weird 
scene like a glimpee of fairy-land for a single 
inetant, then died away, leaving the crowd in 
total darkness for a moment. 

Daring each flash of light Connie had watched 
the graceful figure leaning carelessly against. the 
beech-tree—watched until ths darkness hid io 
from her view sgain, 

Then the last volley of rockets, six in number, 
was fired, which was to disperse the gathered 
throng. There was a deafening report, and a 
million golden sparks flew heavenward in a burst 
of crimson and purple glory. 

But eimultaneously with the rousing cheers, 
which died in every throat, terrible cries rang 
out upon the night air. ; 

In an instant the horrified spectators realised 
what had happened. 

A shower of sparks from one of the rockets 
had been turned aside by the rising wind, and 
had fallen on the balcony where Connie eat, 

In a single instant it was enveloped in flames, 
which cut off all retreat, 

The Town Hal!,a mere shel! of a wooden build- 
ing, ignited in a single instant, aud the entire 
atructure was wrapped in a wiuding-sheet of 
flame, 

It was at this moment of horror that Major 
Lexmore, who had made slow progress on account 
of his gout, came upon the scene, 

Ina moment he saw and realised all. With a 
mighty ery of horror he rateed his eyes to the 
girlish figure standing out. in bold relict against 
the background of fire, 

Her lovely white arms were stretched out in 
an agony, of supplication to the throng of up- 
turned faces. Terror and despair written upon 
every feature of the beautiful childish face turned 
towards them, They eaw her lips move, and they 
kuew ij wasa prayer for help, although the fierce 
crackling of the flames drowned her piteous voice, 

Major Lexmore would have. sprung forward to 
save her, but strong arms held him back. To 
venture there was madness, 

All this had occupied scarcely a moment, and, 
as is so often the case In great emergencies, the 
crowd stood petrified with terror, unable to move 
or act. 

Major Lexmore’s voice rang out like a bugle- 
blast over the great hush, broken only by the 
hoarse, fierce crackling of the fire-fiend: 

“A thousand pounds to the man who saves that 
girl! [ama rich man; I will double {t—ay, 
quadruple it! He sball have half my fortune 
and my gi’ 

Before the masjor’s clarion voice had. uttered 





the first word the stranger leaning against the 





| tree had taken {n the terrible situation, and tear- 


ing off his coat, eprung to the rescue of the 
beautifal girl, 

Ta & flash he had'scaled the net-work of cling- 
ing trellie-work that swayed to and fro beneath 
his weight. Higher and higher he climbed while 
the throng watched him from below, with hushed 
breath aud white,. upturned faces. Steadily he 
climbed the dizzy height ; hia fair handsome head 
was on a level with the balcony now, 

“Oh, Heaven! will he gain it?” was the wild 
cry that roee from every heart. 

Mothers knelt. down end prayed for the daring 
stranger ; strong men wept as they had never 
wept before, 

One white hand grasped the balcony now ; snd 
as poor, hapless Connie reslised that succour was 
ad hand, she took one step forward, and fell iainb 
ing at the feet of the man who had endangered 
his life to save her, 

Inu a moment he had sprung over the rail of the 
burn'ng baleony, and clasped the form cf the 
fainting girlix hisarms, But the crowd .below 
dared not cheer, for the perilous desc:nt was o 
thourand times more dangerous, with his burden, 
than the ascent had been, 

Would the trellis-work bear the doub!e burden, 
or would it break snd cast the noble reecver and 
his lovely, helpless burden headlong isto the 


fiery furnace from which he had sought to save 


her ? 

It was a thrilling moment, and thove who wit- 
nessed the ecene never forgot it, The fame- 
wrapped branches, strained to their utwost tn- 
sion, waved to and fro; yet, through the flames, 
step by step, the stranger made his way, and 
when a few feet from the ground, the tough 
vines snapped asunder, but the stranger, clasping 
his burden closer ; Jeaped to thé ground amid the 
rousing cheers of men, and women sobbing tears 
of joy——snd striding forward, he laid his burden 
in Mejor Lexmore’s arms, crying out: 

“Do not thank me before you know who I am. 
Look into my face and ace before you, father— 
your son, Harold Lexmore !” 





CHAPTER IV, 


Wuen Constance Culver opeued her eyes to 
coueciousness the found hereelf in her own room 
at Lexmore Hall, with the old hous-keeper bend- 
ing anxiouely over her, and like a flash the events 
narrated in the preceding chapter recurred to 
her. 

She remembered standing terror-stricken upon 
the flame-wrapped porticy, frantically calling for 
help; she remembered seeing ons form dash 
through the petrified throng, and in another 
moment he had sprung to her side, while with 
the gladdest cry of joy thatever fell frou: human 
lips she held out her arms to her rescuer, then 
she staggered bliudly forward, the darkness of 
death seeming to close in around her, and as he 
claeped herin his strong arms zhke fell back against 
his breast in a dead faint, 

Connie listened with breathless interesb while 
the housekeeper, Mrs. Brook, told her “ how gal- 
Jantly the young man, who had risked his own 
life to eave hers, had removed his straw hat and 
bowed low to the throng who cheered him, with 
tears in their eyes,as he placed hear in Mejor 
Lexmore’s arms.” 

And then the greatest surprise and wonder of 
all came to light; the young man who had saved 
her was Major Lexmore’s discarded son, handsome 
Harold. 

Ta epite of the terrible anger in which he had 
turned Harold away, under the circumstances he 
could not refuse the overtures of a reconciliation. 

* And now Harold Is domiciied in his own suite 
of apartments at-Lexmore Hall, bless his dear 
heart |” added the housekeeper. 

To Connie the story seemed more wouderful 
and more beautiful than the pages of a romance. 

** You eee, dear,” continued the housekeeper, 
wiping her glasses, ‘‘the old adage, ‘that truth 
is stranger than fiction,’ is perfeculy true.” 

‘* You must thank Mr. Harold for me for sav- 
ing my life,” faltered Connie, burying her face is 
the pillow, 
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“ He knows you’re very grateful ; he doesn’t like 
much fuss over anything. » Besides, I don't like to 
disturb him now, he is asleep ; he has been altting 
up all night with his father. The excitement of 
the fire was too much for Major Lexmore ; he took 
straight to his bed when he came home, and the 
doctor looked pretty serious when I asked him how 
his patient was.”’ : 

Connie sprang from her couch with a little dis- 
tressed cry, and would have flown to the major’s 
room at once, but the housekeeper put a detain- 
fag band on her arm. 

“You must nod go until you are sent for, 
Connie,” she said, the Major would not like it ; 
and, besides, iu his waking hours he wants to talk 
alone and uninterrupted to Mr. Harold—it’s only 
aatural, you know.” 

Fora week Connie and Harold Lexmore met 
constantly. 

Connie lived In the sunlight of his kind, hand- 
some face, and when she saw a small, irregular 
scar upon his hand, and the housekeeper told her 
it was a scar he had received at the fire, in very 
pity Connie could have knelt and kissed that 
band, and the fair curling hair, too, which wis 
slightly burned over the temples on his broad 
forehead. 

When a young man reaches the standard of a 
hero iu a romantic, impulsiveyoung girl's thoughts, 
il is very easy to judgé what the sequel will be. 

It was so with Connie. In a beautiful, childish, 
thoughtless fashion her young heart had gone 
out to her hero, handsome Harold Lexmore, 

That week was brought toa close by a start- 
ling event which changed the current of three 
lives. 

Tt had been astormy day, and a dark atormy 
night succeeded it, 

Such a terrible night had not been known in 
Mayborough for years. 

Giant trees awayed to and fro on the hill-side 
like reeds in the gale, andthe howling winds died 
away in a low moan in the valley below. 

The solemn hooting of the owls in the turrets 
of Lexmore Hall, and the creak of the shutters, 
mingled with the torrent of rain that beat against 
the window-panes, made the room in which Major 
Lexmore lay seem a thousand times gloomier, 

For hours the Major had lain {n an unconscious 


-state, his burning, staring eyes fixed intently on 


the wall ; and the doctor, who watched at his bed- 
side, feared that he would pass away without one 
word to the son who, tired out with days and 


‘nights of weary vigil, had flung himself down on 


an adjacent couch to snatch a few moments of 
needful sleep, 

It wanted an hour to midnght when Major 
‘Lexmore stirred on his pillow and looked anxiously 
around. 

“Send my son to me ; leave us alone together,” 
he murmured, 

Au instant later Harold Lexmore was kneeling 
beside his father’s couch, and the doctor quietly 
withdrew to an adjoining room, as he had been 
bidden, leaving them alone. 

A half hour passed. The storm outside had 
redoubled its fury, and beat upon the panes with 
greater force, and as the doctor restlessly paced 
the luxurious room back and forth, was it only 
fancy, or, over the fierce battling of the storm 
outside, did he hear Harold Lexmore’s voice cry 
out, excltedly,— 

“ Ask anything else of me and I will gladly do 
il, father ; but this that you ask me I dure not 
do + 





The rest of the sentence—that is, if it were not 
an hallucivation of the doctor’s morbid fancy— 
was drowned In the wild howling of the warring 
elements outside. 

Fifteen, twenty minutes passed, then a violent 
eunmmons from the Major’s handtell brought the 
doctor at once to his bedside. 

Harold Lexmore knelt in the same position, his 
face buried in his hands, The Major was lying 
back upon his pillow, the livid hue of death 
gatheriog over his features. He motioned the 
doctor nearer with a convulsive motion. 

“Bring the housekeeper to me quickly,” he 
gasped, 

A few moments later the housekeeper, Mra, 
Brook, bustled into Connie’s room, flushed and 
excited. A 





The girl was sitting at the window. Although 
the hour was late, she had not retired. 

“Oh, my dedr—my little Connie!” she cried, 
breathlessly, ‘‘ I have brought you the strangest 
meseage in the world! I have just come from 
= —— nae and from Master aay 
and the message I am charged to 
this: Will you promise to marry fardé te : 
more |—if so, the betrothal must take place ab 
once at the major’s bedside. He is 


’ 
ingly, “a betrothal is a solemn thing, child— 
— as solemn ag ® marriage vow. Decide 
w iy.” 

The young girl had risen to her feet, her 

beautiful brown eyes dilating with a strange ex- 

on, her face paling and flushing, her bosom 

ving with great mental excitement, her little 

white hands clasped convuleively over her throb- 

bing heart. It had been all so sudden. so unex- 

pected, Connfle was dazed, bewildered, utterly 
speechless for a moment, 

“ Promise to marry him—Harold Lexmore has 
asked me to promise him that!” she faltered. 
“Did be ask you to tell me sot” she asked, 
trembling so that she could hardly stand. 

" His father spoke for him. Poor Mr. Harold 
was so flustered that he could do rothing but 
keep his pale face hidden In the bed-clothes,” 
she explained. ‘' You must make up your min 
quickly, Connie,” she said, laying her hand on 
the bowed curly head. “The major won’t 
last long, and he wishes to witness the be- 
trothal,”’ 

** Oh, Mra. Brook |”. cried Connie, clinging to 
her, and subbing hysterically, ‘what would you 
do if you were in my place? Iam so young I 
have never even thought of such a thing as 
marrying any one,” 

**T should look into my heart and follow its 
dictates,” responded the motherly old lady, 
smocthing back the girl's disordered, tangled 
curls, ‘I would never betroth myself to a man 
I did not love, for a betrothal is quite as 
solemn in the sight of Heaven as the marriage 
which follows, My advice would be, never be- 
troth yourself to handsome Harold Lexmore 
unless you love him, for marriage without love 
is the greatest curee the human heart can 
know. You are young, Connie, and I am old,” 
she went on. “Life is an open bock to me; 
to you it is a sealed one, for old age only Is 
ripe with the pitfalls of experience, and I tell 
you solemnly the words that will come back to 
you mapy a time in the years of your after- 
life. Never marry a man to whom you have 
not given all the love of heart, and unlesa, 
my dear child, you are quite sure that he loves 

ou ” 


“Bub do you think that Harold Lexmore 
really loves me!’ queried Connie, between her 
sobs. ; 

And ina quick, gasping voice she falteringly 
gave the old housekeeper every detail her 
meeting with handsome Harold, the major's 
discarded son, together with each and 
subsequent event which had transpired up to 
the time he had so bravely. perilled his life to 
save hors. 

Old Mra, Brook was silent and thoughtful for 
& moment, 

Ah, me! the wisest of us sometimes make the 
moet gricvous mistakes, 

She folded poor, pretty, motherless Connie 
closer in her arms, 

Yes, surely the child must have won his heart. 
No man would have faced certain death in the 
raging flames, from which strong, brave men 
shrank back appalled, unless the one whom he 
sought to save was dear os life itself. That 
quite convinced her, even though he had not 
spoken of it to Connie fn so many words, until 
this thrilling hour in which he sent that message 
to her, 

Connie's lovely dark eyes were raised to her 
face, as though the words that fell from her lips 
meant life or death for her. 

* Yes, I believe that he loves you, Connie,” she 
answered, slowly, “and that he would make you 
a good husband I feel equally sure.” 

Those words settled Connie’s fate, 


Lux. } 





“Then, if you think bes‘, it shall be as he 
wishes,” murmured the girl. “I will promise to 
him ; for Joh, I love him, and I have 

loved him from the very first |’’ 
A half hour later Mrs, noe entered the 


murmured Mujor Lexsmore. 
His eyes, which were fast glazing over, with the 
film of death, brightened weirdly. 

A strange nervous dread filled Connie's beating 
heart, Ob, if Harold Lexmore would but come 
to her, clasp her trembling hands {fo his own 
stropg ones, she would not have such a strange 
sinking of the heart! Why did he sit there with 
his head buried in the counterpane, which was 
not more white than his own face! 

The housekeeper touched the young man’s 


arm. 

Miss Connie is here, sir ; she is ready.” 

Mechanically he arose and-took his place by her 
side, bud the hand that touched Connie’s was as 
cold as marble, and the lips beneath the drooping 
golden moustache white and set. 

Connie had always heard how happy young 
girls were in the moment they were p “ow 
their troth to the lover to whom they had giv 
their heart; but Connie could not tell whether 
she was happy or terribly frightened. 

Slowly and solemnly the impressive words of 
that death-bed betrothal were uttered. In-life 
they were pledged each one tu the other, and that 
within the coming .year the marriage-bond 
should make them one. 

And in the strange silence that ensued Major 
Lexmore’s and his son’s eyes met for an instant ; 
then Harold Lexmore turned abruptly away, and 
Connie, who was watching her handsome lover's 
face, and wondering why he had no word for her, 
saw his face grow white, bard, and stern. 

“Leave me alone!" cried the msjor. But 
to Connie he whispered ina low, gasping voice: 
*6Come back to me within the hoor, child. I 
have a startling confession te make. I could not 
die unless I had told you; I could not rest in 
my grave, my poor Connie, who has been #0 
bitterly wronged, unleas you were righted. You 
shall be righted |” 

Alas for the strange complications of cruel 
fate! The low, faintly articulated words had 
been unintelligible to Gonnie’s dazed eare, She 
quite believed he was murmuring a over 
thd little white hand he held clasped so ; 

She kissed him, and, with tears in her eyes, 
slowly quitted the room, 

At that instant the furious peal of the door- 
bell resounded through the house, and over the 
fierce blasts of the storm a woman’s eebiee te 
shrill, and piteous, could be heard ing for 
Harold Lexmore., 

“Good Heaven!” cried the young heir, turn- 
ing pale as he heard that voice, “ it is she!” 


CHAPTER V. 


Conntg fled to her own room with swift-winged 
feet. She heard Winnie Kinder’s voice in the 
corridor below, and she knew that Winnie and 
her mother had returned, in response to thd 
telegram which had- been sent them apprising 
them of the major’s dangerous illaess, 

She would not go to Winnie now and tell ber 
of the strange event which had just transpired ; 
her heart was too full. Once io her own apart- 
ment, where she was s:fe from observation, 
Connie drew off the betrothal-ring Harold 
Lexmore had placed on her slim, white finger 
and covered it with passionate kisses, her prebty, 
dimpled face flushing rosy red. 

She laughed as ehe remembered “the quaint 
superstition, that ‘‘it wae an unlucky omen to 
remove a betrothal-ring until the marriage-day 
dawned,” 

(Continued on page 234.) 
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DIANA’S DIAMONDS. 


—t0:— 
CHAPTER XL 


Waren I had Hoye that my Fig ace 
present desperate. 00) 

hire ge saw In the room in which I was— 

ante-room number one—my mother, lounging in 


an armchair, and whispering to a who sat 
was cheoe to bee WEE heats clasped, and his 
head bent. 


In a moment I was beside ber, at her left hand 
and with a hasty “excuse me” I leant over and 
w ed in my turn,— 

“ An old lady in the next room has op my 
diamond necklace, You must get her away !” 

“1?” with a look of languid amusement. “ My 
dear Mrs. Halford,” she spoke aloud, ‘* what have 
I to do with it? What can I do?” 

‘* What I say!” I repeated, also aloud and 
nearly maddened to cesperation by her cool 
equanimity, “Lady Lorraine, you must! If 
not I will leave it to you to bear the conse- 
quences.” 

And quivering with agitatlon—yes, and indig- 
pation—I walked awav, and I was just iv time to 
meet Hugh, who came towards me, carefully 


carrying & of water. 
“T had the greatest work to get it,” he said, as 
he handed it to me. . “If it had only been cham- 


e |—but water is scarce. I am sorry, darling, 
have been so long,” 

Poor Hogh! He had already recovered his 
good temper. Little did he guess what his delay 
had been to me! 

My eyes filled with remorseful tears when I 
thought how good and Joyal he had always been 
to me, and how treacherously I was treating him, 
all for the eake of ove who did nob value my 
efforts on her behalf any more than if they had 
never cost me thought, a penny, or a tear ! 

I saw her looking hard at me once or twice. 
Evidently she looked to me to get myself out of 
the scrape as best E could, as usual: but for once 
I was firm, 

Why should I always be her scapegoat, her 
eat’s-paw, even although I was her only child} 
And I returned her look with one of stony in- 
difference, 

I did not intend to move, no, nor to lift a fin 
to save myself, I knew that my fate trembled in 
the balance, 

Were Hugh, or Jack Hare, or any of my friends 
to enter the next room, at the door of which I 
sat sentry, the whole affuir of the eale of my 
diamond necklace would be known to everyone in | 
five minutes, 

Just at this crisis Hugh waa called away, and 
left me with many tender apologies. Ob, little 
he guessed how much more freely I breathed as I 
saw him vanish towards ‘the ball-room ! 

Presently Lorraine rose, and came towards 
me with deliberation, 

“What do you mean?” she whispered, im- 
patiently, as stood beside me ia the doorway. 
“Where is this old woman? Show her to me!” 
beckoning me to her with an imperative gesture of 
her hand, 

“You will see her soon enough,” I answered. 

" She is at theend there, next the door, and looks 
as if she were : 


“Oh! it’s Mrs, Money Luckily, I know 
her,” said Lady Lorreiae, a low tone; then 
aloud, ‘ Dear ore, this is an 
pea 9 je pleasure. Where did you come 

m iJ 


“ Ob, Lady Lorraine |” blinking, and delighted 
at this gracious notice, “I came from town, I've 
® nephew in the regiment. ‘They have done 
everything very well, have they not? I wonder 
when supper wiil be served ¢” ; 

“Very soon, I believe. What magnificent 
—T my dear Mrs, Moneybags ; they are 

per id . 

“Yes; they are,” smiling a fat, complacent 


“ But how dangerous of you to wear what is 
not your own |” 
. What do you mean 1” becoming purple. 

I mean that that pecklace belongs to a very 





near relative of mine. She left it at Go'd and 
Onyx to be cleaned, She will be surprised when 
she hears of this ; in fact, she is present at the 
ball. If I were you I would not let her see it ; 
she is quite capable of flying at you, and making 
areguiar scene. You have not bought the neck- 
eee It is valued at twenty thousand 
nds,” 

“Oh, dear me, dear me!’ said the now 
terrified Mrs. Moneybage, shaking all over ike a 
shape of jelly, “This is terrfble! No; I hired 
it for the night from Gold and Onyx for twenty- 
five pounds,” 

‘A smart sum ; but, epeaking as your friend, 
~~ dear madam, J would strongly advise you to 
take {t off, and put it in your pocket before it is 
seen. It is a well-known necklace down here— 
yes, and in London,’ 

“If you would be so very kind as to unfasten 
it I will do as you say,” returned the trembling 
Mra, Moneybags, “or perhaps the young lady,” 
— at me, '‘ will be so kind,” and I was so 


T unfastened the clasp with the greatest alacrity 
and placed the necklace in her hand. 

* Put it away-—hideit!” I could not resist 
saying in my eagerness. ‘For goodness sake 
don’t leb it ba seen! ” 

"Te she coming?” stammered Mra. Money- 
bags, looking about in great alarm. ‘ Do you 
see her?” . 

“No; but you must be cautious. 1 know 
she would be furious with Gold and Ooyx if 
she knew that they hired ont her necklace by the 
night.” 

“Yes! I would not wonder if she took an 
action against them,” supplemented her lacy- 
ship, calmly—“' against them and you, so do be 
careful |’ 

With this remark she turned away, leaving the 
old lady with very little appetite for supper. 

Poor Mrs. Moneybaga! I was sorry for her, 
and only that I was afraid she might make some 
awkward confidences I would have despatched 
Hugh himself to escort her in to supper, 

“You see how cleverly / can manage things! ” 
said my mother. “I never lose my nerve, and 
my wits as youdo. Why, your very face as you 
stood at that door was enough to arouse any- 
one’s suspicions. No, you have not a scrap of 
pluck or presence of mind ; so different to me— 
my courage invariably rises to the occasion.” 

‘* Very likely ; but you seem to have plenty of 
practice, I have not, and I hope I may never 
‘require to be a proficient in the art of dissimula- 
tion.” 

ante Lorraine looked ab me sharply, ond 
said,— 


‘This is no way to speak to me, Here is a 


pretty return to 
awkward scrape ! 

* Which I only get into for your sole benefit,” 
I promptly replied. “And now that I have 
sacrificed my diamonds for you I thiok you 
might at least release me from my promise, and 
let me tell Hugh. The diamonds may go; I do 
not grudge them, nor the tears and trouble you 
have cost me; but, mother, I appeal to you, by 
any affection you ever bore for me when you say 
I wae a pretty little flaxen-haired baby, let me 
tell Hugh. I cannot endure to deceive him ; It 
will break my heart if I lose his confidence and 
respect,” 

‘* No, you cannot tell Hugh yet, in time you 
shall, Abt present, if you told him it would ruin 
me,” 

* Bat I know——”’ I began. 

"IT know for an absolute fact that his know. 
ledge of my secret would be fatal to my happ!l- 
Di ” 


688, 
“And what of my happiness, mother?” I 
asked, with trembling lips and moist imploring 


eyes. 

“ When you look at me like that you are the 
image of your aunt Annie?” 
o ) died ] »” 

** Yes, the little goose. She took a love affair 
to heart.” 

“T shall die, too, if this goes on ; this double 
dealing will kill me.” 

“Not at sll, you are tough, like me; our 
delicate looks are a delusion. As to your happi- 


me for helping you out of an 








ness, a8 you call it, about which you sre so tear- 
fully anxfous ; you have beauty and youth—they 
are happiness,” 

“T belfeve happiness to be a ghost,” I ex- 
claimed impatiently. ‘Everyone has heard of 


‘ft, but few, if any, have ever eeen it.” 


“ What an odd idea! Well, I am not going 
to stay moralising here any longer. I believe that 
I am huvg I believe I see Captain Carden 
coming to take mein tosupper, Good-bye} my 
little dreamer,” 

I stood and watched her graceful fgure and 
long satin train gradually pass from sight, and 
then I sat down, all alone. Any appetite I had 
had for sweets and ices my mother had most 
effectually dispelled. 

“ What ! all alone!” said Hugh, ‘‘ and buried 
ina brown atudy?- Oh! come, this will never 
do! Come, rouse up, and have some supper. 
I have made up a jolly little party, The 
Roses, Jack, Vivian and myself and yourself, 
I have been hunting for you everywhere, for 
Jack told me he thought he saw you dancing in 
the last Lancers,” 

I suffered myself to be led away, sud unde 
the influence of Hugh’s really anxious attentione 
and the mirth of a very merry young party, 
soon became something like myself, expecially 
as that new horrid word—to me—the word 
* diamonds,” was not uttered in my hearing for 
the remainder of the night. 

After the grand, much-praised Regimental Balk 
all went smoothly for a week. There was nota 
single ripple on the surface of our life, nothing 
to denote the gathering storm which was coming 
up so surely, and so speedily. Poor little im- 
becile that I was, I believed that the worst was 
now tided over. Lady Lorraine once mors lefs 
me entirely to myself, 

Ten days after the ball the proverbial calm 
that foreruns a storm came to an end, and a tem- 
pest burst over my devoted head that swept mo 
away from my happy home, like a leaf that. 
flutters In the blast, 





CHAPTER XL 


One day Hugh went to London, went by the 
early express, as I had once done—though I did 
not fmpart this news to him, asI drove him to 
the station and saw him off, 

“Ranee!” he said, as I stood with my hand 
on the door of the railway carriage, “I shall be 
back by the 4 50 train, and I am going to bring 
you something nice, so you may spend the day in 
expectation of a delightful surprise.” 

Accordingly I did spend my day In wondering 
very much what this something nice ’’ could be, 
The train would not be in till after six, and as it 
was & pouring wet afternoon I did not agaia go out, 
but watched from the army-room window, and 
flew to open the door myself when a fly from the 
station stopped at our house, Of course it con- 
tained Hugh. 

Having flung the msn some coin he hastily 
entered the house, saying, as he walked paso 


me,— 

" Follow me in here.” 

This was very odd behaviour! Luckily Harris 
was not in the hall, and I followed my Jord and 
master into the dining-room {n considerable tre- 
pidation ; and nowonder, His voice was ominous 
—his countenance blacker than a thunder-cloud. 
Once re in the room he rushed past me and 
shut the door ; and then turning about, took me 
by the hand and led, or indeed almost dragged, 
me to the window; where, by the now fast- 
fading light, he surveyed me for some seconds in 
silence. 

What does this mean?” I demanded at last, 
unable to bear the strain of suspense ; and the 
rs gupta agitation that seemed to overwhelm 

m. 


“Tt means,” he said In a low, but perfectly 
distinct voice, ‘ that I have found you out.” 

I was conscious of becoming cold all over ; snd, 
no donbt, as he made this announcement, every 
particle of colour sank from my abominably tell- 
tale countenance, 

** Yes,” he said, with a grim smile, that was 
positively ghastly, ‘I intended a nice little 
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durprise for you to-dsy, I found, to my coat, 
thai the boot was on the other foot, that you 
had arranged « similar affsir for me—a eurprise 
with a vengesace ! ” 

"Teil me what you mean?” I inquired, pluck- 
ing up a little spirit; there was no use in lying 
down and being trampled upon. ‘I iaténded to 
try and show, if possible, my mother’s qualities 
when she found herself in ho} water—those 
qualities that she so much prided herself upon— 
to wit, pluck, coolness, and presence of mind |! 

‘Tt mean that I have discovered why you 
were uuable to wear your diamond necklace, You 
eould nob well wear what was not In your 
possession, You have sold it 1” 

“Yes; Ihave raised money on it,” I faltered, 
sudden!y sitting down in the nearest chair, 

* You have deceived me from first to last, you 
faleo, wicked girl; and by a mere accident I 
have found out some of your practices,” he said, 
hoarsely, ‘My eyes have been opened once for 
all,and Lam amazed that you, a simple, as I 
thought timid, inexperienced child, could have 
the boldzeas and resource of an accomplished in- 
triguer, Let me tell you how much I know, so 
that you may understand bow. little you and I 
are going to have tosay to each other for the 
future, You are as much dead to me now as my 
wife, though you st there alive and look{og at 
me, a4 if you were "ing ia your coffia, No! 
you need not try to spe.k, extenuation is out of 
the question, I have the evidence of my own 
senses—hearing and seeing. You told many lies, 
you have hoodwinked me compietely ; you shall 
never have the chance of doing so ayain,”’ 

** What lies have I ever told!” I asked, defi- 
ai tly. 

They are almoab too numereus to count, but 
I may mention the fables about your necklace 
the night of the ball, and the eolemn promise 
you have made about Lady Lorraine and broke ; 
you bad the assurance to deny that you met 
whilst I was away.” 

“No ; Lonly said I did not write to her—that 


.I did not go to her house.” 


“There, no more,” interrupting me impa- 
tently. “Shall tell you what I did in London 
to-day 1 Like a precious idiot I was anxious to 


niake you some present, aa ® reward for having 
kept your promise about Lady Lorraine, With 
this virtuous intention ia my mind I went from 
one jeweller’s shop to another, looking at the 


- windows to tee if I could discover some pretty 


thing that would suit your taste, and my puree, 

“Finally I came to the establishment of 
Mesers. Gold and Onyx, and found a little crowd, 
who were gaziog at something displayed fn one 
of the windows, I elbowed my way among 
them, and te my surprise I found that the very 
preity thing that they were admiring was no 
more or leas than your necklace ! 

** At firat I thought it might be an imitation. 
I. could escarcely credit my own eyes, believing 
as I did so firmly that it was lying in your dress- 
ingecsae at Southsea, with a broken clasp. How- 
éver, I thought, as 1 was on the spot, I might as 
well uake inquiries, and I went fo and asked one 
of the assistants if I might bs allowed to look at 
the splendid diamonds that were displayed in the 
window to the left. I soon had the necklace 
spread before me, and there was no doubt what- 
ever that it was the Indian necklace—and yours 

“ After this [ asked for a private into: view with 
the head of the firm, and was closeted for some 
time in a back room with Mr, Gold. At first he 
was inclined to refuse mo information, merely 
saying that ic was partly their property, and that 
they had advanced a very large sum on {t to a 
lady, whoss name they would not divulge. 

“T then produced my card, and asked him if 
the lady’s name was not the same as my own. 

told him that I was ready to swear that the 

iamond necklace was my wife’s property, and 
then I begged that, in all confidence, he would 
tell me how it came into his posseasion, 

‘* Think,” he said, turning fiercely on me, “ of 
having to beg of a stranger to admit me into his 
confidence in a matter connected with my own 
wife |” 

He paused and wiped his forchead, and then 
resumed, speaking very rapidly,— 

“He told me that my surmise was correct; 


that three weeks previous'y a lady and gentleman 
had come together and offered the diamonds for 
sale, that the lady was young and closely veiled, 
the gentleman a good deal her senior, that he 
had managed the entire transaction, and proved 
a very keea customer. However, the digmonds 
were magnificent. There was not such another 
necklace in the country, 

“Taen, to prove his words, he produced a 
written receipt for six thousand pounds, signed 
ina very trembling ecrawl, which I recognised 
for yours; but this was not all. He showed me 
& kind of deed, jointly signed by you and Torpi- 
chen, undertaking to pay interest for a year ; 
and if the necklace was nut reclaimed by the end 
of that period to give it vp on payment of a 
further sum of money, 

“You may or may not imagine the blow all 
this was to me, For some time I sat stupefied, 
and then I glanced at the date. Ib was a date 
I remembered, for [had been in town on business 
that very day myself. Ihad come across Tor- 
pichen, lunching with a mysterious veiled lady ; 
and little did I guess, as I stood within a few 
yards of her, that that lady was my own wife ! 

“ T don’tb remember how I got out of Gold and 
Ooyx’s shop. I daresay the crowd outside, who 
were gaping at the necklace again displsyed 
in the window, fook me fora druuken man. I 
had secured the number of the cheque paid to 
you, and I drove straight to Coutts’ Bank, and 
had an interview with the manager, my object 
belvg to find out if you had drawn the money 
out in your own name, or made it payable to any~ 
one else, I found that the money had been made 
over intact to the signature of Olive Lorraine, 
and that she had cashed it. I saw the cheque. 
I held it in my own hands!” 

He pauced and struggled with some choking of 
his breath, and did not epeak for several seconds, 
I was literally dumb. My tongue clove to the 
roof of my mouth, as if if was paralysed. 

‘“* Now, what I have to find out is—needless to 
ask you—why you secretly pawned your diamonds 
and made over such a sum as efx thousand pounds 
to Lady. Lorraine, a stranger to you six months 
ago! Noone gives without a return of ecme 
kind nowadays. You paid that money down for 
value recelved, What value? I asked myself. 
Lady Lorraine isin possession of some cecret of 
yours, That sum was hush-money, the price of 
her silence—a large price—and the secret must 
be worth that much to you. 

“Lady Lorraine is abad woman! §o are you! 
Birds of a feather flock together! Raiph Tor- 
pichen is your lover. Lady Lorraine has you both 
in her power, She has hinted at disclosing 
certain facts to me; and consequently you and 
he hurry up toLondon, He naturally transacts 
your bueiness—sells your diamonds for you, aud 
you are thus enabled with a good round sum to 
atop her ladyship’s mouth. 

“You see I have unravelled the whole story 
quite easily, anda very nice story it is! One 
thing—it shall not come Into the papers. I 
would die rather than have my pame dragged 
publicly through the gutter, whatever msy have 
happened to it in private! So I shall not divorce 
you nor. take legal proceedings in the matter, I 
sha!l keep you under my own eye, chained up, 
figuratively speaking, as If you were a dangercus 
animal! As to your cousin and lover I shall 
invite him over to France and shoot him!” 

"Hugh! Hugh!” I cried, rising and gasping 
for breath. “ You are all wrong—wrong. I am 
innocent, and so fs Ralph; but I am killed by a 
secret that is nob mine,” 

"Innocent! Oh, of course, you all say that, 
How innocent of you to steal up to London alone 
with him to pledge your diamonde! Can you 
deny that? No, ft would be folly.” 

“T did go to London, I did pledge the 
diamonds,” : 

“Thank you! I am already in possession of 
those facts.” 

* But that ts all, Oh, Hugh!” seizing his arm, 
*Timplore you to believe me, I have lost my 
diamonds, I have lost my peace of mind for 
months, Oh! don’t let me lose you too,” 

‘Don’t touch mo!” he exclaimed, pushing 





me rudely away. ‘ Keep your tears and caresses 
to yourself ; it makes me sick with ehame to sée 





you. Here, go up.to your own room, and ata 
there til I have time to collect my thoughts, 
and arrange what I shall do with you. Av this 
moment I feel as if I was going ,” and indeed 
he looked like it.. 

I believe he gave out to the servants that I 
was very ill, and indeed I was. I remained in 
my room for three days, and saw no one but my 
own maid, who was unusually cool and stiff im 
" manner, Lady : 

wrote a despairing note to Lorraing, 
imploring her to release me from my promise, 
and each hourI looked for an answer, but none 
came, At the end of the three days I was neari 
frantic, as may be imagined, On the evening of 
the third I received a eet note from Hugh, 
which said —*‘' Come down to the drawing-room 
at half-past eight o’clock.—H.H,” a . 


od 


And to the drawing-room I with 
beating heart, I felt, and no . looked itl, 
but Lwas quite shocked by the ge those 


three days had already htin H 


looked tem years older, and and ha d 
and inexpressibly stern, This was nob Hugh— 
the Hugh that I knew? ‘This was surely his 
elder brother, and another person ! # 
“ Sit down,” he said, pointing to a chair, “ for 
what I have to say will take some time, I have 
been makiog inquires aboub you from the 
servants ; yes, I have actually st to that /” 
and he paused and looked at me. “I cannot fall 
much lower, and it is you who have me 
down. Luckily this terrible thing t mas 
exploded my home is nob known to my brother 


officers—few are in the secret—only you ard I, 
Torpichen, Lady Lorraine and the servants,” 

“The servants know nothing!” Icried. 

"Tt all depends upon what you call nothing, 
They know that you wenb out at ten o'clock one | 
night, you were seen going to Torpichen’s hotel, — 
and he brought you back here between twelve 
and one o'clock. He called the next day, and 
you were at home to no one else, and he remained 
with you for nearly two hours!” ; 

“ Half-en-hour at the outside,” I broke fn 
impetuously, 

© Be silent,” he said, sternly. “A -note came 
for you yesterday from Lady ; in 
reply, I presume, to one of yours. I have read 
ft. Here it is,” produciog it from his pocket. 
“T shalf now read it aloud, and you can hear how 
nicely it sownds.” 


“Dear Drana,— vii 
“Your letter, partly illegible, received. 
What a bore this is about your diamonds ; what 
evil little imp took your hasband to Gold’s? I 
am sorry I cau do nothing, Lam in the midst of 
packiog ; we have let our house, and ‘are going 
yachting for the next two months with the 
Joneses, Johnsons and Captain Carden, A 
married people bave rows more or leas ; tha great 
thing is not to be afraid of your husband. Igrant 
you that yours is a specially bad case. You are 
married to a bear—still bears can be tamed, and 
after his sulks are over you must smooth him 
down and humour him, and by-and-by he will 
dance very prettily, Whatever happens brave ié 
out. This ie my receipt, and never has failed me 
yet, As to what you ask, it isat present quite 
out of the question. Au revoir, my dear! If 
you are still ab Southsea when | return we'shall 
have many @ laugh cver this ridiculous fuss that 
has been made—all because you have taken the 
liberty of doing what you like with your own, 
Your husband seems entirely to forges that he 
is a pauper, and has married a pretty woman 
with a large fortune u which he liver. Do 
not allow him to bully you into the bargain. I 
shall expect when I return to find that you have 
tamed him, Stop the supplies, that’s the ye te 
briog him to “ senses ; heart oy. panes ; 
find you when I return the happy. proprietor o 
a very well-behaved tame pel A bear, Yours 
till we meot again, 
> “O, Longmans,” 


This was a pretty letter to fall into a 
husband's hands, and more into the 
hands that were holding it! could give no 
idea of the sarcastic emphasis with which Hugh 
read thisreally.awyul cocument. If ray effairs 
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could have been any woree than they were 
already this letter, so sublimely indifferent to 
my fate—so mocking in its tone of easy 

tronage, so insolent in ita reference to my 
Shacks bear—this letter then hurled me to the 
lowest depths towhich it was my misfortune to fall. 
In it Hugh read, in his mind’s eye, the reflection 
of letters of mine—letters that doubtless had 
eer + ii laughed at him, ridiculed his empty 


Patter he had concluded this epistle he handed 
it to me politely and said,— 

“T am sure you would wish to have this 
valuable autograph letter in your own keeping. 
Iam glad that I have been able to furnish so 
much amusement to you aud your correspondent 
in the past, but your fun at my expense is at an 


As he spoke I tore the letter into atoms, and 
scattered it on the floor, 

“T have been seriously considering what I am 
bs do with you, agg I pee “ye pe 

jure your presence in my house, yet 

not to have the open mouth of scandal busy 
with your name. You are to go to Peggy; she 
is a decent old woman, and has some influence 
with you. She is coming to fetch you to-morrow, 
Your money is your own, and you can live very 
«comfortably on yéur income, unless there are 
other heavy calls upon your purse similar to the 
one made upon it by your brilliant correspon- 
dent. The regiment goes to Ireland shortly, 20 
{i er house, sell off the cobs and 
horses with the exception of the chestnut back, 
which I return to Torpichen, and I shall go back 
to my barrack-room and my bachelor life. If 
anyone asks questions I will say that you have 
gene home—Brayfield is your home—as the 
climate of Ireland is too damp for your lungs, or 
ssome such fable.” 

* And I—what am I to say 1” 

“Say,” turning on me fiercely, “cay that 
your sins have found you out! say that I have 
done with you ; say to anyone who asks you that 
you are one of a tribe thatis now becoming un- 
pleasantly numerous—a disgraced, discarded 
married woman, and no longer my wife!” 
pi agg this overwhelming speech he left me 

one, 


CHAPTER XLIL 


Arrar this seene I think I became rather silly. 
Trecollect, asa kind of dream; Peggy's grrival 
‘in deep widow's weeds, for Tony was dead ; 
Peggy's long Interview with Hugh, her busy 
packing up of numerous ornaments and dresses, 
the gradual dismemberment of my pretty home. 

T sat in a kind of dazed way, and looked out 
of the windows. I never sp»ke, I only eat and 
atared out like some. half-witted creature. 

I noticed without any eurprise a lady diving 
my cobs and victoria, I noticed Mrs. Rose's 
little trap at our door; but she never came in. 
‘Various people called, and saw no one. 

Then, one morning in Ostober, Peggy and I 
went away. I said no good-byes, and I had never 
once seen Hugh since that terrible evening when 
‘he had read me Lady Lorraine's letter. 

After I bad been afew days at Brayfield my 
‘brain, which had been quite stunned, seemed to 
recover itself, and I became painfully alive to 
my position, and to Peggy’s tears, and sighs, and 


rt eyes, 

The first thing I did when I had recovered 
‘the power of and feeling was to sit down 
on « low stool her, lay my head in her lap, 
-and tell her the whole story from first to last, 
just as I had been used to relate my grievances 
a5 hak 

I 


t took a long time to tell, for it was inter- 
rupted with sobs and tears, and P. listened 
prem yioestes Radeon gradually sat erect, then 

the room from end to end 
all my troubles and my 


wron, 

knew my girl could be co changed,” 
she said, wiping ber "I knew it; bat 
what had I to say when Captain Halford tock 
me Into his writing-room alone, and told me the 





most terrible tale that ever I heard in al! my 
life before—ay, and proved it? All I could say 
was, ‘If Miss Ranee did what you say the poor 
child is out of her mind, and ought to be put up 
in some private asylum.’ That's just what 1 
am Miss Ranee, and I tell it back to your own 
face,” 

“ And what did he say ?” 

“He enid that you were as sane as I was, but 
that if he had to live with you much longer he 
ne fn Hanwell, which I take it isa mad- 
ouse.’ ? . 


My wrath, which had been rising, now blazed 
out, and I said;— 
“And he has nearly reduced me to idiocy. I 
never want to see him again! Oh, Peggy, 
although ad tay husk I muat speak or my 
heart will burst! Ifyou knew all I have under- 
gone from his violent temper and inzane jealousy 
you would wonder.” = 

“ But still, Miss Ranee, you did wrong in keep- 
iog things from him, #ad you did things that even 
ee ae eens & wee partly in the 
secre’ 


on poe bye aa has ruined me—ruined 
m6, Peggy !” tting my hande to my 
head. " That secret, Br my diamonds |” 

“And what in the name of goodness have they 
to say to it, my darling girl?” : 

“Listen! Yow remember how I wore them 
that first time’ ab dinuer? They blezmed me 
forth as an heiress to Hugh, who was already in 
love with me; but great value frightened 
him and eealed his lips, but opened the mouths 
of his two companions, who would have married 
me if.I would have accepted them, whether uncle 


or mer 

“You yourself know the dangers they made me 
run—from thieves twice, You are aware how 
they lured on Carrie to consent to my being 
carried off by Joe; they were her inducement, 
and her irresistible temptation. 

True, they helped me to excape by drawing 
Hugh’s eyes on me in the theatre ; but, on the 
other band, it was they who discovered me to my 
mother, and see what discovery has cost me! 
They have twice betrayed me, aud sold me into 
bondage—first to her, and secondly to Hugb. 
You cannot deny that! I hate them now! If 
Thad ot been so unhappy as to posseas them I 
would never have got into all this dreadful 
trouble |” 

“You can get oub of {t yet, my child, and 
would have long ago if I had been at your elbow. 
You must just write to her ladyship at once, and 
say that io such desperate affairs as yours she 
must release you from your oath, that your hus- 
band must be told her secret, that surely for her 
own whims she does not want to ruin her daugh- 
ter for life—does ehe }”’ 

“How can I write? I do not know where she 
is! She is yachting ; the sea is a wide address | ” 

“‘T knew she was glddy and thoughtless, and 
had next to no heart; but I never would have 
believed she would turn out like thia, Why, even 
an animal has some love for its own! There does 
be birds that pluck the down and feathers off 
themselves to make nests for their young! With 
her—more shame for her—tit’s the other way ! 
She plucks Be bare to feather her own nest ; 
leaves you without home and husband and che- 
racter, and gree off as ff ib was nothing buta 
joke! She broke your father’s heart, though he 
did not die of ft? You must be bard and deter- 
mined, and fight for yourself, or she will break 
yours!” 

“Tt is too late now! I have nothing left to 
fight for!” 

“ Your husband |" 

“Nol Since bad as things looked—and oh, 
Peggy, Peggy, they looked very black—he would 
not to me, nor believe me! He never gave 
me one chance. What fs his love when it is 
swallowed s in jealousy—burnt away as if by 
firé? No; I cannot bring myself to forgive 
Hugh. He is not whatI thought he was, He 
is unjust, stern and overbearing, He has cast 
me out of his home, and I shall never seek to 
return to him or it 1” 

ou talk like that 





“That's nonsense; and 
because you are angry. And no wonder, my poor 
child, that your heart is sore, for among them 





all they have been hard on you; but maybe 
this baby that’s coming ia the epring will make 
it up to you.” 

“Don’t talk of it!” I cried, passionstely. “I 
hope I shall die, and it too ; and then Hugh 
will be satisfied. I am sick of life; weary of 
living |” 

“Goodness forgive you for such desperate, 
wicked taik!” It’s well seen you area bit off head ! 
I suppose he knew nothing } ” 

**No one kvows anything. No one is going to 
know! Oh, Peg, if I only could geb back to 
India! I long with a craving that I cannot 
express to you to.see the dear old bungalow by 
the: Kharran. Oh, how little I knew what was 
in store for me when I used to sit on the bank, 
end look at the stars, aud long to see the great, 
big, 8 world ; and to take my part in life! 

“ Well, Lhave had my wish! I have played my 
part! Io has been, as you know, a dead, dead 
failure, even although I have had riches and 
youth, and beauty. 

“Friends have failed me, ail but the Parishes 
and you. Relations have been robbers. My 
mother has ruined me, and my husband has 
broken my heart, I have some money left. 
Peggy, you had no bribe, You ehall have every 
penny | pozsess, but do, do engage our passages 
in the nexh P. & O, and let us return to the 
obscurity from which we emerged three years 
ago! I feel as if my only chance of being happy 
again—happy is too strong a term ! less miserable 
I should say—is to see oncs more nothing but 
the jungle stretching round me. And if I die 
you will bury me. under the palm-tres beside 
father and my little brother; and if you like to 
gh tombstone at my bead you might inscribe 
on it.— 

* Diana (not Halford) only Diana! Diana died, 
aged twenty-one! ‘Allis vanity.’” 

“ Vanity!” screamed Peggy. “I shovld just 
think so! Inever io this mortal world heard 
auch mad talk! You are nob going s step to 
India at present. Keep youreelf quiet, and every- 
thing will come round yet, and eome day you will 
be glad that it was only old Peggy Clark that was 
listening to such wickedness.” 

In @ week or two I aaw the departure of Hugh’s 
regiment to Ireland, and Peggy and I moved into 
a very pretty old-fashioned old house that waa: 
more suitable to my circumstances than her cot- 
tage. I always detested the cottage since 
I had had that dreadful adventure in it 
with the burglar, and I would not have slep» 
sloue in my old room for any consideration. 

Moving into a new house, which was com- 
fortable, retired, picturesque and cheap, dii- 
tracted my mind, Somewhat it stood in pretty 
sheltered grounds, and boasted sows fine lime 
trees, and an old-fashioned terraced garden. 

Here Peggy unpacked the salvage from the 
wreck.of my household gods, enyared cook, gar- 
dener, and parlour-maii, and established herself 
as working housekeeper. I was close to Mrs. 
Pariah, and saw her daily, but other visitors I re- 
fused to meet, telling her to give for the public 
ear that I was ill; aud so I was {fv miad, I told 
my kind, sympathetic friend all 1 could tell of 
my story; save and excepting the identity of 
Lady Lorraine. I told her aboud Hugh and 
Ralph, and the pledged diamonds, and my subse- 
quent diegrace, as I sat beside her sofa with her 
hand in mine, and she believed me—more than 
Hugh had done! 

My spirits sank day by day till they arrive! at 
zero. Nothing could raise them, and I was, as it 
were, determined to die, I-would not buy myself 
a new hat or dress, wuch less invest ina pony or 

iano, as I tu, assured Peggy aud Mrs, 

arish that it really was not worth while to go 
to any expense for such ashortd time; and that 
what I had about me would last for my day! A 
depressing style of conversation that made Mrs. 
Parish weep, but had filled Peggy with fury. 

“ And oaly you are. by way of being grown wp, 
Miss Ranee,” she would say, “i would juat give 
you a real good slap! ”’ 

I had ceased to speak of Hugh to anyone, for 
Peggy once turned on me sharply, and said,— 

“ And serve you right, when you could have 
married Sir Ralph, that worships the ground that 
you walk on. Then you would not look at him, 
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“') HAVE BEEN SERIOUSLY 


because the other was young and handsome ; and 
now you are served out! Look how different you 
would have been as Lady Torpichen of the Park! 
Ay, and he was not near as much In love as Sir 
Ralph! He was in love against his will; but 
you would have him. Girls is always contrary.” 

I believe Mrs. Parish bad something of the 
same idea, As to Mr. Parish, he s by his 
own sex, and though he was fond of me, yet I 
had a conviction that he sided with Hugh. 

Thad not been guilty of any grave fault, of 
that he was sure; but I was young, impetuous, 
and imprudent. 

And after all J did not die; but I was the 
mother of so miserable an infant, such a thin, 
tiny, weird-looking little mite, that Peggy was, 
as she informed me,— 

“ Ashamed of her life to show it to anyone—a 
fairy thing, the size of a doll, and that I her 
disgraced! Very different to what you were, 
Miss Ranee, yourself! I used to be proud to 
carry you ovt when you were In your grand long 
cloak, and to have half the world stopping me to 
admire the baby ; but now, when anyone stops 
me, and aske to look at Mrs, Halford’s infant, I 
feel ready to turn and run, And they all say, 
‘Ob, dear me! it’s very amall.’ Small! you can 
hardly see him without spectacles, I hope he is 
not going to turn a dwarf on us!” 

Peggy's fears were unnecessary. He lived two 
months, and died quite suddenly in my lap one 
evening. 

To me he had beon everything, and I was in- 
deed desolate—yes, wild with f after a little 
mite of acreature that was only eight weeks old, 
and that I was by no means so handy at carry- 
ing as Peggy could have wished. Still he was 
my own—a emall thing, but mine own ! 

Hugh had never taken any notice to me of 
his birth ; but Mr. Parish had a letter, so Mrs. 
Parish told me, and a letter in which he was any- 
thing bat enthusiastic about this addition to his 
family. He never once alluded to me. 

I called the baby John Arthur after my 
father and Mr, Parish, and considered that in 


- 





thus ignoring Hugh and his side of the house I 
had in some measure paid out. 

Mr. Parish telegraphed to him when baby 
died, and by Soo: travelling he arrived the morn- 
ing of the funeral. 

saw him walking up the avenue with Mr. 
Parish, and he saw the child in ite little coffin ; 
but he did not see me. 

He did not offer, nor did I volunteer an inter- 
view ; indeed, I was not thinking of him so much 
aa of my sweet little dead baby that was being 
corried away from me for ever that cruel May 
morning. 

After the funeral he and Mr. Parieh had a 
long talk. He also had a conversation with 
Peggy, who spoke her mind to him freely, by 
her own account, 

I told him,” she said, “just told him to his 
face that it was all the fretting you had last year 
that killed the child now, and that anyone could 
see, excepd you, Miss Ranee, that it was born 
with all the cares of the world upon its poor 
little shouldera, To look in its grave little face 


“Yes, and what did he " 

‘He sald he knew nothing of babies, that 
they all looked the same—goodness forgive him ! 
—and that if he had known he would not have 
let you come off with me at all. ‘And if you 
did not, sir,’ says I, ‘she would have been dead, 
for she was | killed with all the ractions, as it 


“And you think I had a hand in it?’ he 
says, very 8 

Paix,’ says I, ‘I don’t think ib at all—I 
know {t, and not one hand, but two. You are 
not fit to have a wife. 
“*AndI am much 
he.” 

Peggy may or may not have said all this ; she 
was apt to ornament bygone conversations. 

Mr. Parish’s talk was a serious one, and 
lasted more than an hour fa the study (so Mrs, 
Parish imparted to me afterwards). 

*T could hear Arthur arguing, and talking, 


better without one,’ says 


CONSIDERING WHAT I AM TO DO WITH YOU, MBS, 








HALFORD,” SAID HUGH, 


oat nee she sald, “as if he was in the 
pu t.”” 

The upshot of the matter was, that to save 
appearances only, and for the sake of my own 
name only, which had, it seems, been very 
roughly handled in some places, I was to join 
Hugh at the Curragh for the rest of the sum- 


mer. + 
“There,” be assured Mr, Parish, “he had 
field officer’s hut, and we need scarcely see 
other at all,” and this he dwelt upon ae a 
atrong inducement, 


(Zo be continued.) 











Inon filings, eand, and Chinese clay are much 
used in mixing with tea. These for sub- 
stances make the tea weigh heavier, and it-is 
hard for anyone not , rt in teas to dis- 
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always satisfactory. 
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HAROLD VANE: ARTIST. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I, 


A GENTLEMAN was humming a tune to himself 
aa he sauntered along Piccadilly westward, andidly 
remarked on the ceaseless roll of vehicles and the 
never-ending stream of pedestrians that filled the 
noble thoroughfare, @ was an artist—high in 
repute, almost at the top of the tree; his name 
attached to a picture always drew crowds to see 
it; and his work hung on the Academy walle 
meant an extra policeman and a crimson rope, 
pees. oF os Uerig to look over one 
another's shoulders to see what new phase of life 
he had represented. 

His pictures were known all over the world 
patric prot he ban bagels gr gs dy 
cottage palace in some form or other, 
as books of their authors from the shelves. 
Bat he x 
There 


to go dinnerless many a day to 
purchase the materials for his work. He put his 
vas, he was wont to say, when 
pede cried ene bette tna afte mapper ae 
pasado oy bee cw elt gen 8, 
and to comfort the faint-hearted, who were dis- 


Be ee are eee thes new co Be 
—-the cynosure of many eyes, e 
Wate notable coag many With nvery ae tnd 

a b ate 


general picturesqueness 
tracted attention, He had to a m 


concert, and the song he was humming had 
Ateelf in his mind, ° 
“* Ay, velvet and rags,’” he said to himself, as 


| 











LADY MURIEL CAME AND STOOD BESIDE HER HUSBAND, TREMBLING WITH FRIGHT AND AGITATION. 


there was a general lifting of hats and smiles of 
glad recognition as the Queen drove by with her 
youngest children—toddiing wee things then—by 
her side, Almost as she passed the artist heard 
a low, ing sob and looked round. I was 
only a lad leaning against the frame of a sh 
window with his face sh bis fn his hands 4 othe 
streaming throu gers—only a y 

lad in the midst of the t whirl of London cry- 
ing about something. + did it matter to any- 
body what his trouble was } 

Tt was a favourite shop-window. Nearly pe 
one stopped there to look at the exquisite wor 


of art there displayed, and the window Iteelf was 
no mean in of what decorators can do 
when t ve heads to direct their hands, It 
was nota shop for 2 common boy to 


linger about and cry over and spoil the gilding by 
the contact with his mean attire ; and a policeman, 
disturbed in his mind by thespectacle, went up to 
the boy and took him by the shoulder. 

“Now, then, move on,” he said, sharply, ‘Don’t 
stand blubbering there.” 

“I'm no ” the lad replied. " I was 
only looking at that,” ‘ 

He pointed fo a beautiful photograph of a bit of 
rural scenery that was enough to make anyone 
on ae gee oe country villege, with its 
green its picturesque dwellings most artisti- 
cally transferred to the Peper: 
pe dengue rg a fer-> in his 
eyes, regard lp of the policeman’s 
ea Ob, alikely stacy 1” the Meee’ eal, ff 

‘ a story officer grufily. 
* What do you want to look at that for? A nice 
blind for looking after something else.” 

‘* What do you mean {” 

"Ob, you know what I mean well enough. 
Take yourself off, or {t will be worse for you!” 

"Let him alone, policeman, I don’t think 


he’s a burglar or a highway robber,” sald a 
kindly voice over the man’s shoulder ; and the 
artist, who had noticed the look in the lad’s eyes, 
at to interfere. 

" Certainly, Sir Geoffrey. 


I was only fearful 


UU 






he was after no good, that was all,” said the- 
officer, who knew Sir Geoffrey Remington very 
well, having been on duty at Burlington Honse 
many times, 

He moved away, and the great artist turned 
to the boy, whose colour was coming and going 
in a curious fashion, and who was looking at his 
new friend with an odd confusion in his face. 

* What were you doing, my lad!” he.asked. 

" Only looking in at that window, sir!” wae 
the quiet reply. ay I didn’t mean any harm, and 


that picture-— 

# Well, what about it?” 

“Tt was my home—I lived there, and-——” 

The tears would have their way now, and the 
boy sobbed passionately for a minute, and then, 
without a sign of warning, dropped in a huddled 
heap at Sir Geoffrey's feet. There was a little 
crowd in a moment, and the ubiquitous police 
man was there agsin directly and picked the 
boy up. 

The wan face was es white as & corpse now, 
and the emaciated limbs were clearly visible 
through the thin clothing. 

“Shall I take him to the hospital, Sir 
Geoffrey *” asked the « flicer. 

*' No, across the road to the restaurant yonder. 
He is starving, I suspect.’’ 

The mob which had gathered were baulked of 


‘any excitement they expected, for no more 


was seen of the artist and his protégé, The 
policeman came out »gain, but had nothing to 
say. Ho looked as wise as ever Lord Burleigh did ; 
but as he had nothing totell he held his tongue 
and let people imagine what they would, 

The boy had been taken to a private room, and 
Sir Geoffrey had gone with him, and they had. 
eent for wine, and that was ail. 

The artist had guessed rightly when he decided 
it was hunger that alled the boy. He had beer 
interested by the face, which had nothing vicious 
fu it, but much intelligence ; and he resolved to 
hear whatever story there was to tell from the 
lad’s own lips, A little wine soon brought him 
round, and a sufficient meal restored his strength, 
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and he was able to spesk and explain how he 
came to be crying in front of the picture shop. 

‘lt was seeing that picture, sir, I think,” be 
eaid, ‘'It was like going back again to the old 
place, where we were so happy till—the trouble 
came, and——” 

“Who are youwhat is your name?” asked 
Sir Geoffrey Remington, wondering whgt he had 
ever heard about the village represented in the 
photograph, and who had lived there that he had 
known, 

*' My name is Harold Vane,” the doy replied, 
“' My father lived at E'm Heath, He was——” 

“Not Harold Vane, the artist?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Good Heavens ! and you, his son, reduced to 
this 1" 

‘' There was nothing for us when he—when he 
died 1” the lad said, with a little shiver, "They 
took everything, and my mother came to London, 
and worked till she died, a year ago, I have done 
whatever I could find to work at since; but I 
had a fever, and I have been in the hospital, and 
there seems to be no strength left in te now, 
and no one wauts a boy for anything,” 

“ There, there,” Sir Geoffrey eaid, as the tears 
came again, ‘‘ don't cry ; that never helped any- 
one out of a fix yet, Perhaps I may be able to 
put you in the way of something ; anyway, your 
father’s son shall not be left to starve as long as 
he is willipg to work, Harold Vane’s son!” he 
muttered to himself. “ ‘ The sins of thefathers’ 
—surely there ia truth in the threat, His sias 
are resting heavily enough on this poor child’s 
back, if the story be true, It is true; he has 
Harold’s very face!” 

A shocking story had been that of Harold 
Vane—the story of a man with talent that 
electrified everyone, with a handsome exterior 
aud a gifted mind—a man whose pictures were 
the talk of the town, and whose society was 
sought during his brief career as if he were a 
prince ; but who lived recklessly, and spent all 
de earned faster than it came In, and who ended 
his career by suicide, leaving a fine crop of debts 
and not a penny towards the support of his wife 
and child, No one bad heard much of Mrs. 
Vone. She had kept tothe country-place where 
her reckless husband had established her; and 


ewhen she had buried her dishonoured dead, had 


slipped away out of the ken of those who had 
known her, to fight the world as best she might, 

She had relations, it was sald ; and everybody 
supposed she had gone to them, wherever they 
were ; but ehe had gone to struggle with such 
grinding poverty as she had never imagined in 
her wildest dreams, and to work beyond her 
strength, till she sank into her grave, wearled 
out with the unequal conflict. 

[t's all trne sir—every word of it,” the boy 
aid, when he had finished his story, and Sir 
Geoffrey felt that it was, 

“T should like to help you,” he sald, “but I 
hardly see how. You seem to need rest and 
feeding before you are fit for anything.” 

‘Pm all right now, sir,” the boy sald, “I 
was only hungry, that was ajl!” 

“We shall see better to-morrow,” the artist 
said, kindly, “I shall make some inquiries, and 
if I find you are really what you say, why then 
you shall not have to lean against shop windows 
any more to cry. I will find you q better 
place,” 

He called a cab and drove home with the boy, 
to the amazement of his servants and the 
perplexity of his wife. 

“Geoffrey ie slways doing quixotic thinge,” 
she said to herself. ‘IT hope he is not going to 
bring that boy upstairs.” 

He was not. Harold Vane was consigned to 
the coachman, who had orders to see that he was 
taken to a bath, aud from thence to a clothier’s 
to be suitably attired and brought before Sir 
Geoffrey the next morning, the coachman, who 
had a comfortable little house over the stables, to 
be responsible for him in the meantime, It was 
all done, and Harold Vane, in « neat grey sui, 
with his bair cut and a fresh white collar on, 
looked every inch a little gentleman when he 
atood before the artist the next morning to hear 
what further was to befall him. 

Sir Geoffrey ha’ not been idle, He had hunted 





up information about Harold Vane’s widow and 
child that borated the lad’s words, and he 
had made up bis mind to give the son of his old 
acquaintance & home in his house, He really 
wanted a boy—someone whom he could train to 
do various matters about the studio—and 
this one seemed light of foot and hand, and could 
be brought into his ways. 

To Harold the interior of the big studfo with 
its artistic untidiness was like a glimpse of Heaven, 
and every sketch and picture thereia a priceless 
thing to be almost worshipped. 

He had been there six months when Sir 
Geoffrey made a diecovery. He had often won- 
dered whether the lad inherited his father’s 
talent; bub he had seen nothing to lead him to 
believe that he did, and he came to the con- 
clusion that the horrible circumstances attending 
his death, and the subsequent. bitter struggle 
with poverty, had the life out of any 
aspirations he might have had in the way of art. 

The boy had been in hie house about six 
months, and was giving satisfaction in every way, 
when one-morning Sir Geoffrey found a dead bird 
on his studio table—a robin, an odd thing at that 
thne of year—and he put out his hand to take it 
up, wondering at its presence. It lay ons oes 
of board «li paimt splashes and trial dabs, and the 
great painter paused a moment, thinking how 
pretty the little creature looked evenin death. 

There was no bird there, His hand encoun- 
tered only a cold, flat surface when he touched 
the board, and, with a startled exclamation, he 
rang the bell. Harold Vane came, as usual, look- 
ing terribly frightened as he saw what his master 
held in his band, 

“How came this here?” asked Sir Geoffrey, 
“ Who did it!" 

Please, sir, it ie mine,” the lad replied. “TI 
—I forgot it, I haven’s touched anything, sir. 
I was only comparing that brown with some of 
yours, and I was wanted and I laid {b down, I 
am very sorry!” 

“TI am glad to have seen it, Oae of your 
father’s studies, [ suppose ?” 

“No, sir.” 

* Whose, then ?” 

**T did it, sir.” 

"You t” 

"Yes, sir,” replied the boy ; and then, scared 
at the look in the artist's face, he added, hastily, 
“but I haven't taken anything, sir. I bought 
the colours—all of them, Mt, Bathurs) gave me 
half-a-crown, and-——” 

**Yes, that’s all right; I don’t doubt you. 
Tt is not that, Have you ever done anything 
else?” 

" Yes, alr; a little.” 

**Go and bring it here—whatever it is. If 
you truly painted that bird without any as- 
sistance or hints from a you have your 
future in your own hands, my boy, if you'll only 
study hard enough.” 


a 


CHAPTER IL 


“Dear Lady Mariel, do nob weep so bitterly. 
Tell me what I can do for you,” and the speaker 
litted the slight form of 8 young girl from the 
floor, where she had sunk in the abandonment of 
her great sorrow, and made her elt upon a couch 
and resb amonget the cushfons, 

“There is nothing,” she gasped. ‘No one 
can do anything for me—no one can give me 
back papa |” 

She sobbed and moaned in her bitter sorrow, 
and he etood over her—alone with her for almost 
the first time, ia the confusfon of the calamity 
that had befallen her-—feeling that he would 
give his life, if need be, to spare her this awfal 


agony. ‘ 
Perhaps in all Eagland there was not a more 


actually forlorn and helpless girl at that moment 
than Lady Muriel Claxton, “the daughter of a 
hundred earls,” and yet eo poor that she had 
not a penny she could call her own. 

Now that her father was dead not o single 
thing in all this great mansion belonged to her, 
and in an hour the birds of prey would be 
clamouring for their rights In the very shadow 
and dread presence of death, 





i 
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were speed 

They said that “ havin one good thin 
be oa rong P : fs,” as is the 
fashion ot such good-natured folke. But he had 


He was fashionable, ond gifted-at 
catching the expreasion of anyone "een uaume 
k; and the Eat! of ' 
seeing a portrait of his’ insisted that he 
should a portrait of daughter, the 
Lady riel, one of the mos) beautiful of 
society belles. Like 
She had jast been presented, and the 


fashionable world raved about her—she had 
hardly made her dé}ut in socievy,.and her father 
Silonite scktore tle. piles, WORE tony 
him to re Bay 
es least of it was well-nigh desperate, 
Successive generations of extravagant women 
and spendthrift men had reduced the revenues of 
Templestowe to an infinitesimal amount, and 


the Earl, in spite of outward appearances, was 


almost a beggar. 

Lady Mariel knew nothing of this, She en- 
joyed her life, little thinking that the very gems 
she wore, the plate she saw on her- father’s table, 
the carriage that she drove about in, were only 
held on sufferance, as it were, and that at the 
nod of the men who supplied the that 
kept up the establishment they would all take 
to themselves wings and fly away. 

She was delighted to have a pee painted, 
and by the man of whom she had heard so much 
when she went about to exhibi and studios. 
She had been taken to his studio ‘on the eve of 
the last Academy opening,.snd she 
with the reat, and had come away bert 
the artist’s dark eyes and sweet winning voice 
far better than she remembered his picture, 

And now he was to paint her likeness, a 
she would have to pat on her braveries and 6! 
to him now and then, and. she w be able tc 
look at him and listen ‘to his v. and, bah 
it was all nonvense ; he was only a painter, al 
she was to marry the Dake of 
father had said so. And the duke had 

kind and attentive, and he was so rich. 
whe must nob think any more about Mr, Vane, 
though he was as handsome as an Apolls, and his 
voice was ao resonant and so sweet at the same 


time. 

-And Harold Vane prs bent «ga Ragin the 
same fashion about the~ who had 
looked at his picture, and from {t to him so 
shyly, and said pares. Poy that little a few words 
of delighted ap that had sunk into 
heart and stayed there. Sir Geoffrey was ra 
inclined to advise him to refuse the o 
‘altogether. 


‘You will never get & % al ow rhe 
Earl has no Predera» wer 
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“ And a face to lead 2 man to forget everythi 
else in the world, my boy!” Sir Geoffrey said, 
gravely, * Be advised, and keep out of that house, 
No good can come of it!” * 

“You are jamping te conclusions,” Harold 
Vane said, with a laugh and a consciousness 
that his friend was right. ‘‘In this one thing I 
shall go met your advice, I have ret my 
cheart on ting that lovely face, To will haunt 
me till I have done it!” 

‘And afterwards, I am afraid,” Sir Geoffrey 
#aid, as Harold went away. “ He’s bitten— the 
lad’s in love, and he t as well be in love 
with the moon. He will come to grief, if he does 
mot mind, I read it In bis face and tn his 
esger eyes, He will make a fool of himself, and 
then——— ‘Bah! it’s no business of mine! He 
is aman, and can guide his own steps without 
my help.” 

The portrald was nearly finished now, and Sir 
Geoffrey was right. Harold Vane was in love, 
as esly as ever mortal could be, knowing 
right well that his love could bring him naught 
but misery, aud yet lingering over his work, and 
loth to leave ft while he could have the light of 
Lady Muriel’s presence and the glamour of her 
eweet eyes cast over him. 

A terrible ending had come to it now, The 
Larl, ailing some time, had been stricken down 
by a fit, and had died without word or sign to 
the child whom he had loved so dearly. 

Whatever might have been his faults (and the 
‘Templestowes were a faulty race), he had loved and 
cherished his only child, and shielded her from 
the faintest shadow of anvoyance. And now in one 
moment the world had changed to her from a 
luxurious paradise, where everything she wished 
for came to her as with the wave of a magician’s 
wand, to a cdld, blank darkneas where there was 
nothing. 

The Karl had died while Harold Vane was fn 
the house—almost in the young artist's presence, 


” for he had been criticising the picture when he 


was taken ill, and he had stayed on, waiting to 
see if he could be of any tise, and Lady Muriel 
had come back to the rocai when all was over, 
not knowing he was there, and had cast herself 
on the ground in the abandonment of her grief, 
There was no one to wait on her, no one to 
care forher, In would be everyore for himself 


in that disorganised household now, and her - 


«maid was assisting the housekeeper in the chamber 
of death. She was dimly conscious that it was 
the artish who was speaking to her. 

“Tam taking a liberty, I know,” the young 
man said, after a little pauee, during which he 
‘aad rung the bell, and uo one anéwered it. “But 
everything seems in confusion. Will you tell me 
who you would like sent for?” 

“There is noone to send for,” she replied, her 
words coming through gasping sobs. “ Papa’s 
man has gone for Mr. Claxton—my cousin, you 
pr Ey Mr, Gaythorpe. There is no one 
e be 

Mr, Olaxton was the helr-—Harold Vane knew 
that much—a fussy, arrogant man, something In 
the city, and Mr. Gaythorpe, he also knew, was 
the family lawyer, 

“T will wait till they come,” he ssid, with an 


Instinctive forewarning that there were disagree- ’ 


ables at hand. ‘‘At avy rate, till I can make 
someone hear to come to you.” 

“Ob, never mind ; they are all busy,” Lady 
Laie aids reg cgear (a “T don’t Wand anyore. 
Z only wan talone, Oh, papa! ! 
why can I not die too?” men ee 

She buried her face in the sofa cushions, and he 
#aid no more to her, He did not like to go away, 
for there were ominous sounds as of strangers in 
the house, and a little crowd outside about the 
door, Tho fashionable neighbourhood was likely 
to H scondalised by the arrival of clamorous 

editors unless someone came very soon aud put 
things straight, ‘ 

“Oh, here ehe is,” & voice sald presently, as a 
heated-looking, overdressed woman threw the 
‘door open, and looked into the room, “and a 
‘young man with her, I declare! What are her 

le thinking about? and where is her 
wat rs f 

cannob answer your questions, madame,” 

the artist eaid, quietly. That IT am here f& 





accidental. ‘The Earl’s death occurred during 
Lady Muriel’s sitting to me, and I remained to see 
if I could be of any service to her.” 

i ees Sh the lady said, shortly, " Her 
friends can do everything that is necesaary for her ; 
she has her attendants,” 

” Harold Vane said, with a smile. “I 
have been endeavouring to make someone hear 
ever since she returned to this room. Evidently 
they do not care to answer her bell,” 

“They will have to answer mine,” was the 
angry response, “I am Mrs, Claxton—that fe, 
Lady Templestowe. My husband suceeds to the 
title.” 


‘* Allow me to congratulate you, madame,” the 
young man said, bowing. ‘‘ Now that Lady 
Muriel’s friends have arrived I will leave her in 
wae hands. I will only say good-bye to her, 
and——” 

“Leave her alone, sir!” the lady said, iras- 
cibly, as he hed the sofa where the girl 
still lay with her-face hidden. ‘‘ She requires 
nothing more at your hands. It would have been 
in better taste if you had not intruded on her 
sorrow as you have done.” ; 

“T shall not intrude, madame. Lady Muriel— 
dear Lady Murie!—~”’ 

He bent low over the sofa as he spoke, and the 
new Lady Templestowe did not hear the low- 

en words nor the impassioned tone In which 
they were uttered. Lady Muriel lifted her head, 
and looked him in the face. 

“TI am going now,” he said. ‘‘ Your friends 
have come, I only wanted to say one word to 

ou. Will you think of me if ever you want a 
Friend }—if anything ever happens to make you 
want one (and we never know what may happen), 
will you let me kelp you? I would give my life 
to aid you, if need be.” 

"Thank you,” she said, simply, holding out 
her little hand tohim, “TI will uot forget what 
~~“ say ; I feel as if should never want anything 

this world again—as if I should die, and be 
buried with papa.” 

“ You will live for happinees, yet, I trust,” he 
said, taking her hand, and touching it with his 
pe r less of the furious looks of the elder 


J: 

“Sir, you forget yourself!” she said, indig- 

nantly ; but Harold Vane only bowed to her as he 
her, and went quietly out of the room, and 

out of the house as well. ‘ 

**So that’s over,” Sir Geoffrey said to him 
when they met that evening at theirclub, “TI 
hope things are not so bad as is stated, There 
won't be a farthing for that poor girl, and the 
new Earl is a stingy fellow. I bear he is furious 
at the manner in which he declares he has been 
cheated, The Earl has managed to get rid of a 
good deal of peepee he had really no right to 
sel], and his liabilities sre something stu- 
pendous.” 

* And will Lady Muriel have to go and live 
with them t” 

*'T expect ao. She will have no other home.” 

**Poor girl 1” 

“ Ay, poor girl, indeed! Thenew Countess fs 
not of the moat refined order of women, and she 
will visit oe hs of her father on her head, 
especially this last outrage.” 

“ What is that ¢” Bias 

‘*They have arrested the body. The noble 
“Earl of Templestowe cannot be buried till the 
claim is settled. It sounds gruesome, and it is 
am the coarsest of mankind who would resort to 
such a method of getting paymen?, but I believe 
thes is true. The new man tried to hush it 
up, but it was actually done,” 

‘*Horrible!” 

* Yes; but I fancy the most horrible part of it 
to the present Lord Templestowe was the pay- 
ment that had to be made before the Karl’s funeral 
could be conducted decently. Poor Lady Muriel ! 
she has little chance now of becoming Duchess 
ol Carnmath, and the Duke was nearly hooked, 


they say. 

“ Will he draw back now!” i 

" Will he not! The late Zarl of Templestowe 
was a hotwithanding his impecunious 


state, and a marriage with his daughter meant 
position and influence. The present man is a 
nobody, and to marry his pcuniless niece would 


be useless. You don’t know the world yet, Haroid, 
my boy, or you would understand all that, Poor 
girl! sho'is to be pitied more than the poorest 
orphan in the kingdom! She is helpless, and 
friendless, too, I am afraid,” 


CHAPTER IIL 


“ So that is all over,” Harold Vane mused to 
himself, as he passed the house with the big 
hatchment over the door, where the girl he loved 
above all earthly things still lived, 

He knew it now; his heart had spoken; and 
till the grave closed over him, and there was no 
more of earthly love or grief for him, it would 
never know another love, A hopeless love he 
knew it was, 

‘What was he that he should aspire to the 
daughter ofan Earlf In her eyes, perhaps, he 
was no more than the man who painted the walle 
of her father’s house, or the carpenter who ham- 
mered down the floors. 

And yet he remembered her gentle looks and 
words, and told himself that the Lady Muriel 
did not forget—that she, too, would remember 
the time when they had met with pleasure, and, 
perhaps, regret. 

But they could never be anything to each other. 
Her uncle and aunt would be more than ever 
anxious to make a good match for her, even if the 
Duke did not come forward. He should never 
see her again, These new people were not, like 
her dead father, graciously cordial, Report spoke 
of them as most exclusive and arrogant, and 
whispers went abroad that the Lady Muriel was 
anything but happy under thelr roof. 

All over, Indeed, was Harold Vave’s foolish 
love-dream ; all over any chance of looking into 
those sweet eyes again, He was not of the eame 
set as the Earl and his lady ; he had no right to 
koock at their door and ask for their nieces. He 
did do it once, directly after the funeral, and 
was met with such insolence from the servants 
that he did not repeat theattempt. 

After some time had elapsed he wrote to Lord 
Templestowe, pointing out that the picture he 
had been engaged upon was not finished, and that 
it had been promised for exhibition by the late 
Earl, etc. For answer he received a command, 
for it was little else, to call ab an appointed time, 
aud was recelved by Lord Templestowe with much 
state and ceremony, 

He was pompously informed that his lordship 
did not feel inclined to take upon himeelf a debt 
of that sorb ; there was no cecasion for the por- 
trait, and his predecessor had no business to give 
him the commission, 

The Lady Muriel had other duties to attend to 
and cculd give him no more sittings. But if he 
liked to undertake the portraits of the Earl and 
Countess he could name his terms and fix the 
time for first sittings, 

Bat for Lady Muriel he would have flung the 
offer back in the face'of the purse-proud man, 
and left the house. But there might be a 
chance of seeivg her if he accepted the work, and 
he did so with as good a grace as he could 
assume, and arranged a time for the sittings to 
commence, 

“ You'll get into mischief, dear boy,” Sir 
Geoffrey said, when hé was told of the arrange- 
ment, “You should have kept away from that 
house as if the plague were init, The grapes 
are too bigh—you'll break your neck trying to 
reach them.” 

“No, I won't ; the mischief is done, if there is 
apy. I would paint that arrogant fool and his 
shrew of a wife for nothing, for one lock at Lady 
Muriel’s sweet face, one touch of her soft band.” 

“Which they will take very good care you do 
nob get. Be a man, Harold, I used to think 
you were made of sterner stuff than to whimper 
after a pretty girl, and spoil your life waiting for 
the unattainable.” 

‘‘lam a map,” Harold Vane replied. “ Who 
is it that says, ‘It is the sting of woe like mine 
that tells us we are men.’ Don’t be afraid, old 
friend ; I shal! do nothing rash.” 

And he thought he would not. He went to 





} the house and began the pictures, after much 
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cavilling about costume, attitude and so forth. 
And the alttings went on, and the Lady Muriel 
Claxton might have been in her grave for any- 
thing her relatives eaid about her. Then he 
mustered courage to ask after her, and was 
shortly told that she was well. But fortune 
was going te smile on him even then. The 
very next time he went to the house he was 
shown, for some reason or other, into another 
room, : 

It was a mistake, but it led him to Muriel. 
She was sitting there, her head bent over a pile of 
lace, which she was looking over, and her eyes red 
with weeping. The room was one evidently but 
little used, and dreary in the extreme, and there 
was something sadly forlorn in the attitude and 
ex of the lonely girl. ; 

t went to Harold’s heart to see her. She who 
had been mistress of all there, whose slightest 
word was law io the house, evidently doing the 
work of a lady’s maid, and treated as the meanest 
of her aunt’s dependents. 

She looked up as he entered the room, and 
half-rose with o glad cry. 

“Mr. Vane!” she exclaimed, and there was 
joy in ‘every syllable. “You here! what made 
them bring you to this room /” 

“I don’t know—woa it a mistake? Shall I 
goaway! If I have intruded “ 

"Oh, n0, no! Tam only too glad to see you. 
I have not seen you since—” 

“No, not since that sad time,” he replied, 
taking her hand, which she a)lowed to rest in his, 
while he gazed on her lovely downcast face, 
“Dear Lady Muriel, have you been well—-happy ? 
I have so longed for news of you.” 

‘Tam well, yes,” she answered, “At least, 
I suppose so, It does not matter much. But 
happy—-ah ! no; I shall never be happy agaio. 
I have no one in all the wide world to care for 
me, no one to trouble whether I live or die,” 

“Yes, one,” he said, drawing closer to her, 
and claeping the hand be held with a tighter 
clasp that had protection and generous kindness 
in it, and made her feel, poor girl, that there 
was a streak of sunshine in the world after all. 
“One whose only thought is of you, one who 
would be only too glad to bear {bt all for you, 
Ab! do not be angry with me. When the heart 
is full words will have way, and mine has been 
full of longing to see you ever since we last met. 
Tell me of yourself, dear Lady. Muriel, and why 
I find you here in this room at work like this,” 

“* My cousin will not trust her lace to anyone 
else,” Muriel replied, softly, but with a little 
sigh, ‘‘and it ‘saves her something, she says. 
Papa cheated them, so it is only right I should 
do what I can.” 

** And do you do anything else besides mending 
this stuff.” 

“Oh, yes, I attend to her ladyship’s corres- 
pondence, and do a good deal for the Earl as 
well in this room, They dislike my going into 
the library much, Indeed, I do not care to do 
so myself; it was poor papa’s favourite room, 
and-——-” 

“Do not think of 1,” Harold Vane said, his 
heart fuil of indignation at thethoughtof thedaugh- 
ter of the house, its lovely mistress, being rele- 
gated to a back room and the duties of a com- 
panion without the emolument. ‘ Dare I speak 
to you, Lady Muriel? dare I tell you what ie in 
my heart ? what has been there many a day?” 

“ Say what you like to me, Mr. Vane. You 
will not eay anything unkind, I know.” 

“Unkind to you! no, Heaven forbid! but you 
may think it presumptuous,” 

"I don’t think anything you could say to me 
would ba presumptuous; I am sure it would 





She looked him full in the face with her sweet, 
sad eyes, and he longed to fling all prudence to 
the winds and clasp ber to his heart with paesion- 
ate words of love and hope, but he restrained 
himself, and préssed the little hand that lay in 
his own so confidingly, trying to think how to 
put in calm words all the tempest of loving long- 
ing that filled hie heart, 

“Tf you only kcew what it Is to see the face of 
@ friend,” she said, his protecting presence 
loosening her tongue, and the memory of the 
times gone by filling her eyes with tears, “you 





would not wonder at my baing ie @ - to listen 
to all you have to ssy to me. I have often 
thought of you, Mr, Vane, and wondered if we 
should ever meet again. Ido not often go out 
now to see anyoue ; indeed, I could not if I 
wished it. I——” 

“You don’t mean that th keep you shut up 
here?” Harold Vane said, with a look of disguet 
at the dismal room. 

‘*Hardly that, but I have no establishment, 
rk ma in. y now; and I am so unused to the 
atreets the ways of the world outside of the 
house that I do not like out alone, Don’t 
fancy ee | Templestowe would not take me out 
with her if I would go,” she added, with a smile 
at the look of indignation in his face. “It is my 
own fault ; T might drive with her most days if 
I chose, but——”  . 

dip id passionate—-at least she 

“Tam an lonate—-at least she says 
go, and T canes bear to take the second place 
per y sad ye been wan thy Is ome daresay, 
an plestowe reason to 
at many things. Poor papa didn’t oie tee 
in making his own arravgements, and her lady- 
ship is not reticent. When she feels a thing 
strongly she lets others know it, and sometimes 
I cannot bear it, My sorrow is too recent,” 

She spoke gently, but Harold Vane under- 
stood it all. He could hear the sharp tongue 
that never missed a chance of wounding the de- 
fenceless orphan, and the. arrogant aesumption 
that made every hour a torture to the lonely 
girl. 

“ You give’me courage to speak by what you 
have said, Lady Muriel. Will you let me try 
and bring back some of the brightness to your 
life ? will you trust your happiness to my keep- 
ing?” 

“To yours, Mr, Vane?” 

"Yes ; don’t think me mad—I am not. I 
know right well what I am offering you—a life of 
seclusion and comparative poverty ; I cannot 
give you the luxuries that you have been used to 
—-I mean before your great sorrow,” he added, 
as he saw her glance round at the shabby room 
at his words, “ but I can offer you the faithful 
love of a devoted heart, and the peace of a home 
where there shall be nothing to wound you, no- 
thing to touch upon any tender chord, Say I may 
hope— say you do not hate me for presuming to 
address you. I must have spoken sometime, even 
if this blow had not fallen upon you. From the 
hour when I first looked upon your sweet face 
there has been no room in my heart for any other 
i Whether you ssy me nay or yea it will 
hold no other till my life's end.” 

There was a break in his“voice as he pleaded 
with her, and when he bad done his eyes were 
wet with teare. 

“I don’t know,”’ she faltered, “ you have taken 
me by surprise. I think—-—” 

“So, my Lady Mariel} so, young man !” and 
the angry voice of the Countess broke in upon 
their interview. “I have caught you, have I? 
Pretty doings for the servants to have to gossip 
abcut! Be good enough to leave the house, sir ! 
And you, my lady, if you want to make assigna- 
tions with your beggarly lovér go after him—-you 
shall not do it here,” 

The world was right in saying that Lady 
Templestowe was a vulgar woman, She could 
scold like any charwoman in her cups, and Harold 
Vane saw Lady Muriel wince as if she had been 
struck under the lash of her violent tongue. It 
was no use to talk to her. 
paseiop, and making noise 
servants round the door 
terested group, and to rouse the Earl in his study 
from the sal of the daily paper. To him, as 
he ent the room, Harold Vane turned, and told 
him quietly of the mistake that had been. made 
in showing him into that room, and how he had 
oa el a to ena ing 

‘ what t do you a “ 
the Earl aeked, almost as a as his wife, 
though without her violence. “ How dare you?” 

“T should not be a man had I not dared,” was 
the quiet reply. ‘‘I love her, I dared to love 
her when she was mistress of this house, where I 
find her doing the work of a servant, exposed to 
all the indignities that small minds and spiteful 


: 





ein ther on ot ee 
er. leave house a 
and enter gon T will fecmerd 0 


ve your iny lord, but 
I will have my avewer first, You no legal 
right to prevent Lady Muriel doing as she likes ;. 
you are not her g n.” 

He had never toosed the hold he had of the 
little white hand, and it seemed to him that it 
returned his clasp just a little, and Mariel lifted 
her eyes to his face. 

“She shall not decide,” the Earl safd, pas- 
sionately. ‘‘ She has nothing to do with it” 

‘*T have decided,” said Muriel, her voice 
sounding clear and firm amidst the tempest of 
passion that was raging. round her. “Mr, Vane 
has asked me to marry him, and I—I-—have 
accepted his offer. He is right, you are not my 

rdian, Lord Templestowe ; there Is. nothing 
lor you to guard, I shall come to you a penni- 
less wife, Harold.” 

Her courage gave way now. She trembled, 
and but for his supporting arm she would have 
fallen, and Harold turned to the Earl and Coun- 
tess with a triumphant face, 

“You hear her, my lord!” he said; “she has 
chosen,” 

“Yea, I hear,” was the short reply. ‘'I have 
wasted time through this nonsense. I wish you 
joy of your aristocratic wife, Mr. Vane, and F 
shall be obliged if you willat once take measures 
for her removal frem my house. I wash my 
hands of her from this hour,” : 


& 
ee ee 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘* Hanowp, Cear.” 

There was no answer for a minute, and Harold 
Vane’s wife stole to his eide and laid her hand on 
his arm. His wife—more lovely now fn her 
simple dress and amidst her artistic surroundings 
than she had been in her t home, with 


nine days’ wonder of her romantic marriage, and 
her uncle’s wrath thereat was a thing of the past 
—and she had spent three happy years under her 
husband’s roof sheltered by his great love. 

Two sorrows had come to them since the day 
when they had sworn at the altar to be all 
world to each other till death should 
Their little child had come “to see the 
light and leave it,” and Sir 
Geoffrey Remington had laid down his brush and 
pencil for ever and paseed through den. 
gates while the glory of his ite 
brightest. 

e was 


they found hfm dead amidet the great creations 
ef his pencil and brush to wake 

in the great,chair by his » 
were clamorously sorrowful that he had been 
taken from them so soon, 


is Own 

to leave her a considerable 

t was not to be; like many men of sterling 
worth and goodness he had put off altering his 
will as he meant to do, and Harold Vane's wife 
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was left out. The artist himself was down for 
considerable eum, and no one but: himself knew 
how badly it was wanted. 

Harold Vane was not exactly an extravagant 
man, but he was a careless one ; a favourite with 
the public, commisafons poured in upon him till 
he could and choose his work, and money 
seemed as if it would have no end. Everything 
that he could his wife he did. He 
could not give her her old in society nor all 
the luxuries to which she had been accustomed, 
but he could take her about and her 
with all the comforts that woman ¢ wish 
for, and make her home a of beauty, and 
her life a very heaven after the coldness and con- 
tumelg of her cousin's home. 

But fantastic furniture and venetian dra) 
and all the artistic so fashionable of 
late years cost money, and [t takes many pictures 


and prices paid for them to pay the cost of 
ind g the tastes of a gentleman, and finding 
the comforts for s fastidious lady, 


Lady Muriel knew nothing of what was troubling 
her husband. She had no more idea now of the 
coat of ves thaa eS had vv Bone father’s 
house, w nothing of a disagreeable nature ever 
came near her—she tock her comfortable home 
and her carriage as things of course, and did not 
imagine how many weary hours of work it cost to 
pay even the interest of the money that her 
luxuries were worth, 

A dream of boaven her life with Harold had 
been—she never missed the society that had been 
hers when they first met, The miserable time 
that had passed after her father’s death had separ- 
ated her from all her old friends, and the only 
one of them that bad not forgotten her was her 
old suitor, the Duke of Carnmath. 

He had not married ; he must marry money or 
influence when he did sacrifice himself, and he 
had never seen any woman who had come up to 
Lady Mariel in his eyes, He had never exactly 
loved her; if he had he would not have given her 
up so easily, and would have had more of a heart- 
ache when he heard of the step she had taken in 
marrying the artist, 

“Plucky girl,” was all the remark he made. 
‘‘ We must do something for them.” 

And he had done a great deal ina quiet way. 
He had been the means of getting Harold Vane 
a good many commissions that he little guessed 
at; any other aid could not have been offered. 

But what the Duke did in» quiet way sent 


money into the artist’s purse in a fashion that. 


helped to make him careless and forgetful that 
there would come a stem to the tide of good 
fortune some time, 

Tt was coming now. Creditors were begin- 
atlug to be clamorous for their dues, and he was 
thinking wearily of a bill he had to meet when 
Muriel startled him by her address, 

“ What is it, darling?” he asked, and there was 
something like a sob in his voice as he spoke. 
She had caught bim unawares; for the moment 
be had been oblivious of her presence, and was 
absorbed in his own thoughts, 


“What are you of — you look so 
orn “5 if “ 

‘*T was feelin ve, dear,” 

“ Why t » & gra 


Alas! there were many reasons why — his 
caoney troubles aud others of which his wife 
knew nothing. He spoke the uppermost that 
was in his thoughts. 

“T have been annoyed, little one,” 

“‘Annoyed. With me?” 

“Not with you—about you, wife,” 

Lady Muriel looked terrified, There was a 
lookin her husband’s eyes that she had uever 
seen there before. 

“About me?” ehe said, drawing a little away 
from him, ‘ How {.” 

“ Don’t look so ecared,”’ he said, gently bending 
down hia head and kissing her. ‘I want you to 
let his Grace of Carnmath’s acquaintance. drop, 
that is all, I have heard some society gossip to- 
dey that has made me want to punch someone's 
head, and ft arose out of my wife's friendship 
with that gentleman.” 

“Bat math has been so kind,” Muriel 
pleaded, “He——~" 

* Yes, I know, dear; but the kindness of a man 


+ 





to the woman he once wanted to marry, and 
who has made a downward step in the world 
rt, f= her own choice, is apt to be miicon- 
strued.” 
Miike 
She had be ap a breath of what her hus- 
band was alluding to, which, after all, was what 
he d it, “society gossip,” but she knew 
well what had been said ; she had heard 
— her former life to know how spiteful 
ple can be, and she had no doubt that ld 
been taunted with accepting the patronage 


of his wife's former lover, 
It was so, and the po from whom the taunt 
had come had been Templestowe, the man 


above all others who should have said a word in 
defence of his young kinswoman. 

He had never forgiven her the marriage with 
an attist, whereby he chose to assert that the 
family dignity was dragged through the mire, 
and he never missed ab opportunity of shrugging 
his | rice and hinting more than he chose to 
say in her disparagement, 

Harold Vane had been stung to the quick only 
that morning oy bags sre at had been said 
at his club, and he had come home resolving to 
forbid Muriel having anything more to do with 
his Grace of Carnmath. 

“Tam :” she said; “it isso difficult to 
cut an old friend,” 

“It must be done,” her husband said, rather 
shortly. ‘I cannot have my affairs discussed in 
every club in London. I might have known 
what his ova, here would lead to.” 

it} Haro od 


Muriel had never heard an impatient word 
from her husband before, and she began to think 
that he must have gone suddenly mad. She 
had been guilty of no impropriety that she knew 
of, and his tonesounded accusing, and even angry. 
He was penitent in a moment, and by her side, 
for she had gone away from him, stung by his 
tone. 

“ Forgive me, darling,” he said, “but I am 
worried by other things besides that, We can 
oor a way to stop these slanderous tongues 
an RATS 

“What other worries, Harold} What Is 
troubling you? Am I go little your wife that 
you cannot tell me?” 

“It is nothing that you could understand, 
my own. Money troubles—a bill. Your father 
had plenty of them, had he not!” 

“T don’t think poor papa troubled himself 
—_ = cue mare a with : 

: “Mr, ail that sort o 
al Are we in debt, Harold?” 

* Just a little, dear,” he replied, with a smile 
and a secret shiver as he thought how 
thousand pounds it would take to cover 
liabilities. ‘‘I have not counted the cost quite 
correctly, that is all.” 

“But we can save, surely,” she said, in 
Sanus Pitney. not want Be a oe 

nor 8 nor many ! 
Harold, darling, I sge it all now. You have been 
sacrifi yourself, your health, your life almost 
for me, I have ht you pale and worried of 
late. Heartless that I was, I never guessed the 
real cause!” 

“She does nob gues: it now,” Harold Vane 
said to himself, passing his hand over his eyes, as 
if the light were too strong for them ; '‘ she does 
not know ; all the rest is as nothing to this,” 

* You ae nothing to do with ft, little 
woman,” said, with affected cheerfulness, 
“the muddle has been all of my own making ; 
and as for Carnmath, we can ape that some- 
how. Don’t worry about it, he will be sensible 
enough to understand that I don’t mean to insult 
him, only to preserve my wife's name from insult, 
Here he comes,” of 

‘*T will go, Harold; I cannot be a party to 
this thing ”’—and Murfel’s gentle voice was full. 
of indignation. ‘If I am to meet the Duke of 
Carnmath no more asa friend I will not see him 
at all. You and everybody else wrong both me 
and him, and ‘will be sure of it some day. 
tie may nob be very brilliant, but he isa true 
friend, and one whose friendship it would be 





And before Harold had time to anawer she had 
left the room, and\ the servant was announcing 
the Duke of Carnmath. 

** Hey day! what's the matter?” that noble- 
man asked, as he came into the room. “ Lady 
Muriel passed me on the staircase, and if there 
were not tears in her eyes I never saw them in 
any woman's; and you look as if ——” 

‘As if I had quarrelled with my wife, your 
Grace, was that what you thought?” 

“No, hardly that; you would not quarrel 
with Muriel. I beg your pardon, with Lady 
Muriel,” the Duke said, warned off the familiar 
name by something he saw in Harold Vane’s 
face; “nobody could quarrel with her, you 
know.” 

"“T certainly could not, but we have bad the 
nesrest approach to high words that ever 
happened between us; and your Cirace was the 
cause.” 


I was t ” 

“ Just so,” 

“And how? Who has dared to say or do 
anything to make me a cause of uneasiness to the 
Lady Muriel or to you?” 

“Gosslp, your Grace; if you had not come 
here to-day I was going to seek you to ask you 
to—not to—that is—I——” 

“I think I can guess,” the Duke said, with 
more dignity than Harold Vaue hai ever ecen 
him display before, ‘You were going to tell 
me that my visits at your house, and my 
Ta to your wife were unacceptable, is that 
60 ” 


Tt ia,” 

“I came here with somewhat different 
motives, for I had two,” the visitor said, 
quietly. ‘The first was to ask you and Lady 
Muriel to come to the féte with me to-morrow ; I 
have tickets for you, and a box for the fireworks ; 
however, that is all nonsense now ; if we are to 
be strangers henceforth you will hardly care to 
be seen with me then. I had another motive, 
pardon my alluding to the subject, but the 
we that you have to meet to-day, I have heard 
of it,’ 

“Who has dared to talk of my private 
aff-irs?” 

Everybody pretty much ; they are no secret, 
at any rate, to the money-leziding fraternity ; you 
are pressed for this one {” 

LS am.” 

“Ab! Ithought so; then make your mind 
easy. Is this it?” 

He produced a paper from his pocket-book, and 
held it out to Harold Vane, whose lips quivered as 
he looked at it and thought of how many head- 
aches and how many sleepless oights the thought 
of it had cost him. 

** Yes,” he said. ‘'I am sorry to seo it in your 

fon, your Grace.” 

“T shall not be an exacting creditor,” the duke 
said, twisting up the bill and thrusting it into 
the fire which was burning. Though the day was 
bright outside, Harold Vane had been chilly and 
out of sorts of late, and apt to complain of cold 
in the warmest weather. ‘“‘If your wife knows 
anything about it, it is a present to her. - If she 
does not, be thenkful there is an end of it, and 
ee me & picture some day when you have plenty 
° e 


ee 


CHAPTER V. 


THERE was & Moment’s pause as the two men 
faced each other, with the fl ckering flame dying 
away between them, and then the duke spoke. 

** JJ beg your pardon,” he said, ‘'I should not 
have done ft, perhaps ; but I wanted to help you, 
indeed [ did,” 

He saw the jealous agony in the face of Muriel's 
husband, for Harold Vane was jealous; the vile 
goasip of the clubs had struck home, and he could 
nob believe that what his former rival had told 
him was true, that it was only friendship that 
brought him to the house, and coupled his name 
with that of Lord Templestowe's daughter. 

‘*T am your debtor, my lord, instead of anyone 
elae’s,” he said, somewhat stiffly. “I am afraid 
you will have to trust to my honour for the time 








well not to throw away.” : 
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cavilling about costume, attitude and so forth. 
And the elttings went on, and the Lady Muriel 
Claxton might have been {fn her grave for any- 
thing her relatives sald about her. Then he 
mustered courage to ask after her, and was 
shortly told that she was well. But fortune 
was going to smile on him even then. The 
very next time he went to the house he was 
shown, for some reason or other, Into another 
room, , 

It was a mistake, but it led him to Muriel. 
She was sitting there, her head bent over a pile of 
lace, which she was looking over, and her eyes red 
with weeping. The room was one evidently but 
little used, and dreary in the extreme, and there 
was something eadly forlorn in the attitude and 
ex of the lonely girl. 

went to Harold’s heart to see her. She who 
had been mistress of all there, whose slightest 
word was law in the house, evidently doing the 
work of s lady's maid, and treated as the meanest 
of her aunt’s dependents, 

She looked up as he entered the room, and 
half-rose with a glad cry. 

“Mr. Vane!” she exclatmed, avd there was 
joy iu ‘every syllable. “You here! what made 
them bring you to this room!” 

“I don’t know—was it a mistake? Shall I 
goaway! If I have intruded 

“Oh, no, no! Iam only too glad to see you. 
I have not seen you since——” . 

“No, not since that sad time,” he replied, 
taking her hand, which she a)lowed to rest in his, 
while he gazed on her lovely downcast face. 
“Dear Lady Muriel, have you been we!ll—happy ? 
T have so longed for news of you.” 

‘Tam well, yes,” she answered, “At least, 
I suppose so, It does not matter much. Bat 
happy--abh ! no; I shall never be happy agsio. 
I have no one in all the wide world to care for 
me, no one to trouble whether I live or die.” 

"Yes, one,” he said, drawing closer to her, 
and claeping the hand be held with a tighter 
clasp that had protection and generous kindness 
in it, and made her feel, poor girl, that there 
was a streak of suushine in the world after all. 
‘One whose only thought is of you, one who 
would be only too glad to bear {t all for you. 
Ah! do not be angry with me. When the heart 
is full words will have way, and mine has been 
full of longing to see you ever since we last met. 
Tell me of yourself, dear Lady. Muriel, and why 
I find you here in this room at work like this,” 

“* My cousin will not trust her lace to anyone 
else,” Muriel replied, softly, but with a little 
sigh, ‘“‘and it ‘saves her something, she says. 
Paps cheated them, so it is ouly right I should 
do what I can.” 

** And do you do anything else besides mending 
this stuff.” 

“Oh, yes, I attend to her ladyship’s corres- 
pondence, and do a good deal for the Earl as 
well in this room, They dislike my going into 
the library much. Indeed, I do not care to do 
so myself; it was poor pspa’s favourite room, 
and-——” 

“Do not think of {t,” Harold Vane said, his 
heart full of indignation at thethought of thedaugh- 
ter of the house, its lovely mistress, being rele- 
gated to a back room and the duties of a com- 
panion without the emolument. ‘ Dare I speak 
to you, Lady Muriel? dare I tell you what is in 
my heart ? what has been there many a day?” 

“Say what you like to me, Mr. Vane. You 
will not say anything unkind, I know,” 

“" Unkind to you! no, Heaven forbid ! but you 
may think it presumptuous,” 

"I don’t think anything you could say to me 
would bs presumptuous; I am sure it would 
not.” 

She looked him full in the face with her sweet, 
sad eyes, and he longed to fling all prudence to 
the winds and clasp ber to his heart with paesion- 
ate words of love and hope, but he restrained 
himself, and préssed the little band that lay in 
his own so confidingly, trying to think how to 
put in calm words all the tempest of loving long- 
ing that filled his heart, 

“If you only kcew what it Is to see the face of 
a friend,” she sald, his protecting presence 
loosening her tongue, and the memory of the 
times gone by-filling her eyee with tears, “ you 





would not wonder at my being to listes 
to all you have to say to me. I have often 
thought of you, Mr. Vane, and wondered if we 
should ever meet again. Ido not often go out 
now to see anyone ; indeed, I could not if I 
wished it. x 

“You don’t mean that th keep you shut up 
here?” Harold Vane said, with a look of disguet 
at the dismal room, 

‘Hardly that, but I have no establishment, 
pet. om now; and I am so unused to the 
streets the ways of the world outside of the 
house that I do not like out alone, Don’t 
fancy Lady Templestowe would not take me out 
with her if I would go,” she added, with a smile 
at the look of indignation in his face. “It is my 
own fault ; T might drive with her most days if 
I chose, but-———” : 

“But what?” 

‘I am proud and passionate—-at least she says 
so, and I capnot bear to take the second place 
where I have been first, It is wicked, I daresay, 
and Lord Templestowe bas reason to be 
at many things. Poor papa didn’t er him 
in making his own arrangements, and her lady- 
ship is nob reticent. When she feels a thing 
strongly she lets others know it, and sometimes 
I cannot bear it, My serrow is too recent.” 

She spoke gently, but Harold Vane under- 
stood it all. He could hear the sharp tongue 
that never missed a chance of wounding the de- 
fenceless orphan, and the. arrogant assumption 
that made eyery hour a torture to the lonely 
girl. ‘ 

“ You give’me courage to speak by what you 
have sald, Lady Muriel. Will you let me try 
and bring back some of the brightness to your 
life } will you trust your happiness to my keep- 
ing?” 

“To yours, Mr. Vane?” 

“Yes ; don’t think me mad—I am not. I 
know right well what I am offering you—a life of 
seclusion and comparative poverty; I cannot 
give you the luxuries that you have been used to 
—-I mean before your great sorrow,” he added, 
as he saw her glance round at the shabby room 
at his words, “ but I can offer you the faithful 
love of a devoted heart, and the peace of a home 
where there shall be nothing to wound you, no- 
thing to touch upon any tender chord, Say I may 
hope— say you do not hate me for presuming to 
address you. I must have spoken sometime, even 
if this blow had not fallen upon you. From the 
hour when I first looked upon your sweet face 
there has been no room in my heart for any other 
pc Whether you ssy me nay or yea it will 
hold no other till my life’s end.” 

There was a break in his[voice as he pleaded 
with her, and when he bad done his eyes were 
wet with teare, 

“I don’t know,” ehe faltered, “ you have taken 
me by surprise. I think-—-—” 

“So, my Lady Mariel! s0, young man!” and 
the angry voice of the Countess broke in upon 
their interview. ‘I have caught you, have I? 
Pretty doings for the servants to have to gossip 
about! Be good enough to leave the house, sir ! 
And you, my lady, if you want to make assigna- 
tions with your beggarly lover go after him—you 
shall not do it here,” 

The world was right in saying that Lady 
Templestowe was a vulgar woman. She could 
scold like any charwoman in her cups, and Harold 
Vane saw Lady Muriel wince as if she had been 
struck under the lash of her violent tongue. It 
ed rel hg > a ur 

iop, ma) n enough to g the 
moaned round the door in a curious and in- 
terested group, and to rouse the Earl in his study 
from the eal of the daily paper. To him, as 
he ent the room, Harold Vane turned, and told 
him quietly of the mistake that had been made 
in showing him into that room, and how he had 
asked the Lady Muriel to be his wife. . 

** And by what right do you do sucha thing?” 
the Earl asked, almost as a as his wife, 
though without her violence. “ How dare you?” 

“T should not be a man had I not dared,” was 
the quiet reply. ‘I love her. I dared to love 
her when she was mistress of this house, where I 
find her doing the work of a servant, exposed to 


ta 





all the indignities that small minds and spiteful 





~ scm eg I beg leave the house at 
er. rs 
once, and enter puget I forward a 


-"T beg you will do no such thing,” the you: 
artist enid, as perghtlly as the Earl himself bad 
spoken. “I will leave your my lord, but 
I will have my answer first. You have no légal 
right to prevent Lady Muriel doing as she likes 5 
you are not her a 

He had never toosed the hold he had of the 
little white hand, and it seemed to him that it 
returned his clasp just a little, and Mariel lifted 
her eyes to his face. 

“She shall not decide,” the Earl sald, pas- 
sionately. ‘' She has nothing to do within.” . 

**T have decided,” said Muriel, her voice 
sounding clear and firm amidst the tempest of 
passion that was raging round her. “Mr, Vane 
bas asked me to marry him, and I—I-—have 
accepted his offer, He is right, you are not my 

rdian, Lord Templestowe ; Is nothing 
or you to guard, I shall come to you a penni- 
less wife, Harold.” 

Her courage gave way now. She trembled, 
and but for his supporting arm she would have 
fallen, and Harold turned to the Earl and Coun- 
tess with a triumphant face, 

“You hear her, my lord!” he said; “ she has 
chosen,” 

“Yes, I hear,” was the short reply. ‘'I have 
wasted time through this nonsense. I wish you 
joy of your aristocratic wife, Mr, Vane, and F 
shall be obliged if you willat once take measures 
for her removal frem my house. I wash my 
hands of her from this hour,” - 


oe 


CHAPTER IV. 


** Hanon, Gear.” 
There was no answer for a minute, and Harold 
Vane’s wife stole to his side and laid her hand on 


than she had been in her magnificen ’ 
all the appurtenances of her rank acd state about 
her. The Lady Mariel Claxton was well- 
forgotten by the frivolous world of fashion—the 
nine days’ wonder of her romantic and 
her uncle’s wrath thereat was a thing of past 
—and she had spent three happy years under her 
husband’s roof sheltered by his t 
Two sorrows had come to them 
when they had sworn at the altar 
world to each other till death should 
Their little child had 
light and leave it,” and 
Geoffrey Remington had lald d 
pencil for ever and paeeed 
gates while the glory of his 
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anyone ever thinking that his 
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he could 
seened as If it would have no end. 


Everything 
that he could his wife be did. He 
could not give her her old in society nor all 


the luxuries to which she had been accustomed, 
but he could take her about and her 
with all the comforts that any woman c 
for, and make her home a of beauty, and 
her life a very heaven after the coldness and con- 
tumelg of her cousio’s home. 

But fantastic furniture and venetian dra 
and all the artistic surroundings so fashionable of 
late years cost money, and [t takes many pictures 
and prices paid for them to pay the cost of 
ind g@ the tastes of a gentleman, and finding 
the comforts for a fastidious lady. 
Lady Muriel Br nothing of what was troubling 
her husband. She had no more idea now of the 
cost of things than she had had in her father’s 
house, when nothing of a ble nature ever 
came near her—she took her comfortable home 
and her carriage as things of course, and did not 
imagine how many weary hours of work it cost to 
pay even the interest of the money that her 
luxuries were worth, 

A dream of hoaven her life with Harold had 
been—she never missed the society that had been 
hers when they first met. The miserable time 
that had passed after her father’s death had separ- 
ated her from all her old friends, and the only 
one of them that bad not forgotten her was her 
old suitor, the Duke of Carnmath. 

He had not married ; he must marry money or 
influence when he did satrifice himself, and he 
had never seen any woman who had come up to 
Lady Muriel in his eyes. He had never exactly 
loved her; if he had he would not have given her 
up so easily, and would have had more of a heart- 
ache when he heard of the step she had taken in 
marrying the artist, 

* Plucky girl,” was all the remark he made. 
‘We must do something for them.” 

And he had done a great deal ina quiet way. 
He had been the means of getting Harold Vane 
a good many commissions that he little guessed 
at; any other aid could not have been offered. 

But what the Duke did in» quiet way sent 


money into the artist’s purse in ‘a fashion that. 


helped to make him careless and forgetful that 
there would come a stem to the tide of good 
fortune some time. 

It was coming now. Oreditors were begin- 
nlog to be clamorous for their dues, and he was 
thinking wearily of a bill he had to meet when 
Muriel startled him by her address, 

“ What is it, darling?” he asked, and there was 
something like a In his voice as he spoke, 
She had caught bim unawares; for the moment 
he had been oblivious of her presence, and was 
absorbed In his own thoughts, 
of — you look so 

~~ 


Alas! there were many reasons why — his 
ream, ae others of which his ba 
new nothing. _He spoke the uppermost ¢ 
was in his thoughts. 

“T have been annoyed, little one,” 

“‘Annoyed. With me?” 

“Not with you—about you, wife,” 

Lady Muriel looked terrified, There was a 
lookin her husband’s eyes that she had never 
seen there before. 

“About me?” she said, drawinga little away 
from him, “ How i.” 

“ Don’t look so ecared,”’ he said, gently bending 
down hia head and kissing her. ‘'I want you to 
let his Grace of Carnmath’s acquaintance. drop, 
that is all, I have heard some society goasip to- 
day that has made me want to punch someone's 
‘ead, and it arcse out of my wife's friendship 
with that gentleman,” 

“Bat Carnmath has been so kind,” Mariel 
pleaded, “ He——-” 


Yea, I know, dear; but the kindneas of a man 


* 








to the woman he once wanted to marry, and 
who has made a downward step in the world 
h her own choice, is apt to be miicon- 


think I understand,” Lady Muriel said, 
her full red lips quit \ 

She had not heard a breath of what her hus- 
band was alluding to, which, after all, was what 
he d it, “ society gossip,” but she knew 
perfectly well what had been said ; she had heard 
enough in her former life to know how spiteful 
ce pokey be, rer = po doubt ‘gee arold 

taunted with accep t tron: 
of his wife's former lover, i Rv ee 

It was so, and the n from whom the taunt 
had come had been Templestowe, the man 
above all others who should have said a word in 
defence of his youog kinswoman. 

He had never forgiven her the marriage with 
an artist, whereby he chose to assert that the 
family dignity was dragged through the mire, 
and he never missed an opportunity of shrugging 
his shoulders and hinting more than he chose to 
say in her disparagement. 

Harold Vane had been stung to the quick only 
that morning iy Pig or epee de at had been said 
at his club, and had come home resolving to 
forbid Muriel having anything more to do with 
his Grace of Carnmath, 

“*T am sorry,” she said; “it is so diffjcult to 
cut an old friend.” 

“It must be done,” her husband said, rather 
shortly. ‘I cannot have my sffairs discussed in 
every club in London. I might have known 
what his on here would lead to.” 

‘é Haro t ” 

Muriel had never heard an impatient word 
from ‘her husband before, and she began to think 
that he must have gone suddenly mad. She 
had been guilty of no impropriety that she knew 
of, and his tonesounded accusing, and even ry. 
He was penitent ia a moment, and by her side, 
for she had gone away from him, stung by hia 
tone. 


“ Forgive me, darling,” he said, “but I am 
worried by other things besides that. We can 
oe a way to stop these slanderous tongues 
an ES, 

“What other worries, Harold! Whai Is 
troubling you? Am I so little your wife that 
you cannot tell me?” 

“It is nothing that you could understand, 
my own. Money troubles—a bill. Your father 
had plenty of them, had he not!” 

“T don’t think poor papa troubled bimself 
much about them,” Lady Muriel, said, with » 
sigh : “ Mr, Gayth managed ail that sort of 
thing. Are we in debt, Harold?” 

“ Just a little, dear,” he replied, with a smile 
and a secret shiver as he thought how 
thousand pounds it would take to cover 
liabilities. ‘*I have not counted the cost quite 
correctly, that is all,” 

“But we can save, surely,” she said, in 
astonishment, ‘We do not want such a large 
house, nor a carriage, nor many things, Ah! 
Harold, darling, I sge it all now. You have been 
sacrifi yourself, your health, your life almost 
forme. I have ht you pale and worrled of 
late. Heartless that I was, I never guessed the 
real cause!” 


“She does nob gues: it now,” Harold Vane 
said to himself, passing his hand over his eyes, as 
if the light were too strong for them ; '* she does 
not know ; all the rest is as nothing to this,” 

“You — nothing to do with ft, Ifttle 
woman,” said, with affected cheerfulness, 
“the muddle has been all of my own making ; 
and as for Carnmath, we can ~— that some- 
how. Don’t worry about tS he will be sensible 
enough to understand that I don’t mean to insult 
him, only to preserve my wife's name from insult, 
Here he comes.” +4 

I will go, Harold; I cannot be a party to 
this thing ”’-—and Muriel’s gentle voice was full. 
of indignation. “If I am to meet the Duke of 
Carnmath no more as a friend I will not see him 
atall. You and everybody else wrong both me 
and him, and ‘will be sure of it some day. 


tie may nob be very brilliant, but he isa true 
y @ whose friendship it would be 
well not to throw away.” ° 


And before Harold had time to anawer she had 
left the room, and\ the servant was announcing 
the Duke of Carnmath. 

** Hey day! what's the matter?” that noble- 
man asked, as he came into the room. “ 
Muriel passed me on the staircase, and if there 
were not teare in her eyes I never saw them in 
any woman’s; and you lock as if ——” 

‘As ff I had quarrelled with my wife, your 
Grace, was that what you thought?” 

“No, hardly that; you would not quarrel 
with Muriel. I beg your pardon, with Lady 
Muriel,” the Duke said, warned off the familiar 
name by something he saw in Harold Vane’s 
face; “‘nobody could quarrel with her, you 
know.” 

"T certainly could not, but we have bad the 
nesrest approach to high words that ever 
happened i rereane us; and your Grace was the 
cause.” 

I was 1” 

" Just so,” 

“And how? Who has dared to say or do 
anything to make me a cause of uneasiness to the 
Lady Muriel or to you?” 

“Gossip, your Grace; if you had not come 
here to-day I was going to seck you to ask you 
to—not to—that is—I——” 

“T think I can guess,” the Duke said, with 
more dignity than Harold Vaue hai ever ecen 
him display before, ‘You were going to tell 
me that my visits at your house, and my 
attentions to your wife were unacceptable, is that 
sot’ 


te It ia,” 

“T came here with somewhat different 
motives, for I had two,” the visitor said, 
quietly. ‘The first was to ask you and Lady 
Muriel to come to the féte with me to-morrow ; I 
have tickets for you, and a box for the fireworks ; 
however, that is all nonsense now ; if we are to 
be strangers henceforth you will hardly care to 
be seen with me then. I had another motive, 
pardou my alludiug to the subject, but the 
= that you have to meet to-day, I have heard 
of it,”” 

“Who has dared to talk of my private 
aff.irs?” 

** Everybody pretty much ; they are no secret, 
ab any rate, to the money-le:iding fraternity ; you 
are pressed for this one” 

oy am,” 

I thought so; then make your mind 
easy. Is this it?” 

He produced a paper from his pocket-book, and 
held it out to Harold Vane, whose lips quivered as 
he looked at it and thought of how many head- 
aches and how many sleepless nights the thought 
of ft had cost him. 

** Yes,” he said. 
possession, your Grace.” 

“T shall not be an exacting creditor,” the duke 
sald, twisting up the bill and thrusting it into 
the fire which was burning. Though the day was 
bright outside, Harold Vane had been chilly and 
out of sorts of late, and apt to complain of cold 
in the warmest weather. ‘“‘If your wife knows 
anything about it, it is a present to her. - If she 
does not, be thankful there is an end of it, and 
ee me a picture some day when you have plenty 
of time,” 


**T am sorry to seo it in your 


oe 


CHAPTER V. 


THERE was & moment's pause as the two men 
faced each other, with the fil ckering flame dying 
away between them, and then the duke spoke. 

** J] beg your pardon,” he said, ‘'I should not 
have done {t, perhaps ; but I wanted to help you, 
indeed I did,” 

He saw the jealous agony in the face of Muriel's 
husband, for Harold Vane was jealous ; the vile 
goasip of the clubs had struck home, and he could 
nob belfeve that what his former rival had told 
him was true, that it was only friendship that 
brought him to the house, and coupled his name 
with that of Lord Templestowe's daughter. 

**T am your debtor, my lord, instead of anyone 
elae’s,” he said, somewhat stify. “I am afraid 
you will have to trust to my honour for the time 





of payment, but it shall be ag quickly as possible ; 
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you have saved me and Mariel from the un- 
pleasantness of having to break up our home, in all 
probability ; and——” 

His voice broke for a moment, and the young 
mau gazing at him, wondered what else there 
could be that was troubling him ; there was more 
in his face of eecret misery than even the uncom- 
fortable scandal and the chortness of money could 
account for, a different expression than either of 
these would have called up. . 

** Don’t think of it,” he said, kindly, ‘don’t let 
it trouble you for a moment; excuse me for 
interfering in your affaira at all, but I did want 
to give the lie to some of those idle rumours about 
your money matters, There is something else, I 
cin see there is, not money, what is it, can aty- 
one help yout” 

“No one, your Grace, I am deeply grateful 
for what you have done, at any rate; it will 
save my wife from much annoyance, and as you 
said, it shall be a debt of honour ; the first to be 

aid.” 

* His tone was so studiedly cold that his visitor 
could say no more, and he prepared to take his 
leave, feeling more chilled and disappointed than 
he would have liked to acknowledge, and, but for 
meeting Muriel as he went downstairs, he would 
have gone away with a resolve never to trouble 
the artist any more. She was waiting for him iu 
the hall, and drew him into her dainty little 
morning: room, 

“T cannot let you go like this,” she sald to him. 
*'T said I would not see you, or have anything to 
do with the silly nonsense that seems almoat to 
have turned poor Harold's head. I wanted to say 
good-bye, and thank you for all your goodness to 
us, Iam sure you have been helping Harold in 
some way, and-——” 

“Tam afraid he does not think it a help,” 
the Duke said, smiling. “I have been a little 
too officious. It was a matter that was worry- 
ing him; he acknowledged as much, and worry 
is bad for artiste and people who have only 
their brains to help them on in the world,” 

“Tam afraid it Is money,” Muriel said, sor- 
rowfully. “He isextravagant forme. I do not 
know how to manage things like women who have 
been differently brought up. He thiaoke I do not 
know, my poor darling, but I can see how he 
struggles aod works, and I can do nothing to 
help him. Something is troubling him too be- 
sides money. I heard him say one day that 
‘death would be preferable.’ What could he 
mean {”’ 

“I woulda’ worry myself about it if I were 
you, dear Lady Muriel,” the Dake said, genbly, 
thinking to himself what a jealous idiot Harold 

Vane muat be, and how obtuse to doubt his lov- 
ing, gentle wife, ‘He is perhaps a little over- 
worked, or he cannot do just what he wants with 
his brush, and that of itself is enough to make a 
sensitive mind all on thorns, as id were, Very 
likely a few weeks will see him all right again. 
See here, Lady Muriel, I am a stupid fellow, aud 
nob good for much in the world, I know, Our 
pleasant acquaintance must cease, for I would 
not for the world do anything to make discom- 
fort here, and as Vane says, people will talk. But 
don’t forget this, if ever you want a friend, one 
who can really help you if you need it, don’b 
forget me. I shall never forget you, and some 
day Mr. Vane will know ua both better. I 
think he really does now, but he is evidently auf- 
fering, and his nerves are irritable beyond his 
control.” } 

“That isit; he is ill, Iam sure of it, and he 
will not tell me, Oh! if he should die! what 
should I do—what should I dot” 

“ He is not going to die yet, dear Lady Muriel, 
Do not look so troubled. Whatever it is that 
is on bis mind, and there is something I feel sure 
that has made him so haaty and Inclined to look 
on the blackest side of things, will pass away. 
He ir, as you say, @ little troubled about money 
matters, and I have not taken quite the right 
way to help him.” 

The very beat, had he known it. He had 
saved the touchy artist from the scandal of hav- 
ing his goods seized, and had managed it in such 
a fashion that no one knew anything about it ex- 
cept themeelves. 

Lady Muriel felt as if she had lost 9 dear 


friend when he bad lifted her hand to his lips 
and gone out of the house, 

‘Harold must be beside himself to have such 
thoughts,” she said to herself, and then she went 
back to the studio to find her husband crouch- 
ing in the big chair that he loved to lounge in 
when he was “thinking out ”’ his work, as he 
called {t, weeping like a woman, with gasping, 

sionate sobs that terrified her extremely. 
did not seream or ring the bell, but qu 
fastened the door that no one might come in 
unaware, and then stood beside him, trembling 
with fright and agitation, till he should -be able 
to speak to her. 

He never knew that she had been watching 
him ; he was lying quiet with his face hidden 
when she laid her haud on bis shoulder. 

Her face was very white, for she had caught a 
few words dropped in his misery that had gone 
to her heart, He had sobbed out a passionate 
prayer that he might die ; he, her gifted, hand- 
some Harold, had begged the Providence that 
rules this lower world to take him froma {t be- 
fore—before what? What was comivg upon her 
and him? It was not money troubles; he was 
hardly the man to let anything of that sort 
overcome him so completely, What dread cala- 
“7 did he anticipate? 

he had been so utterly unconscious that she 
had never guessed ; she had never seen him pass 
his weary hand over hie still more weary eyes in 
the vain attempt to clear them from the mist 
Mae too often came over them when he was at 
Work. 

Harold Vane had had a new and awful fear 
come over him during the past season-——a fear 
that he should lose his sight altogether, that like 
Samson he should go blind in the very heyday 
of his strength and success, 

“Harold, what is it?” 

The voice of his wife roused him from the 
trance of grief and horrible anticipation that he 
had fallen into, and he started, and louked at 


her, 
(To be continued.) 








THE UNCLE’S SECRET. 


—0i— 
(Continued from page 224.) 


‘* Nothing could ever change my heart toward 
him, unless it was to love him more and more— 
my handsome hero, my noble lover! And to 
think that he loves me as well and as truly as I 
love him is the sweetesd assurance my heart can 
know,” she mused, 

There was uo sleep within the walls of .Lex- 
more Hall that night; each member of the 
family was waiting a summons from the sick- 
room, 

Connie wrapped a fleecy white shawl about 
her shoulders, aud sat down at the open window 
to watch the beauty of the night, and to 
indulge in those fanciful-dreams so sweeb to 
young girls 

Harold Lexmore had asked her to marry him, 
and she had pledged herself to do so; yet he had 
spoken no word of love to her, In simple, 
childish , Connie, who knew 0 little of the 
world, quite believed this must be the usual 
fashion of woeing—young men probably never 
spoke of love until after they were betrothed. 

Perhaps that wooing was best, - But a longing 
came over her to hear her handsome lover whisper 
low, tender words to her—to see his blue eyes 
brighten as she approached—to have him speak 
the words, ‘I love you, Connie!” 

With+a beautiful, girlish blush af her own 
aweet fancies, Connie gathered the white, fleecy 
scarf cloeer about her shoulders, rose, and 
quitted the room, walking quickly and wi 
noiseless footatepa in the diveetion of the library, 
that she might be near at hand In case the major 
should call for her. 

In the meantime, in the western wing of the 





thrilling scene was transpiring, +44 


spacious old mension, quite a different and’ 


When Mrs. Kinder and her daughter had 
entered the house, on Wiaonie’s being told she 
could not see Harold Lexmore just then, she 
went up to Ler room, 

Mrs. Kicder was more diplomatic, however, 
She had gone at once to the major’s bedside, and 
there she learned of the event which had taken 
place but a few short moments previous, 

A shriek of amszsment, chagrin, and bitter 
disappointment trembled on her lips. Constance 
Culver—that beggar, that upstart——betrothed to 
Harold Lexmore, the man who but one short 
week before, with all his great prospective 
wealth, had been almost as good as to 
her daughter Winnie! Oh, unlucky summer 
trip! Ob, why had she taken Winnie to the sea- 
side and left that girl here, with her dark, 
alluring eyes and pretty face? How-should she- 
break the terrible news to Winnie, whose. life- 
long dream bad been to reign supreme as the 
mistress of Lexmore Hall? And to make the 
matter worse, the girl 1 Harold Lexmore. 
with all the passionate ardour of her nature, 
and she had quite believed the attachment. wae. 
mutual, 

She never remembered what excuse she made 
to leave the majot’s bedeide, or bow she gained 
her daughter's room. 

Winnie sprung to her mother's side as she saw. 
her standing, white and trembling, on the 
threshold. She knew at once something had 
happened. é 

“ What is the matter, mamma” she cried,. 
“Is the major dead 1” ‘ 

There was no love or anxiety in her careless 
tone—simp!y curiosity, Mrs. Kinder shook her 
head ; she was afraid to tell her. The girl stood: 
stil] a moment, her grey eyes dilating, her face- 


blanching. 
© He basn’t made a will leaving anything to 
that hated Connie that should belong to Harold 
and me, has he?’ she asked, breathlessly. 
“No—it is worse than that,” answered her 


mother. 

“Ts it abous Harold 4” she asked, searching 
her mother’s face with those ‘strange, burning 
grey eyes. ‘ 

“Yes; I have heard something about him 
which I dread to teil you, Winnie, You love 
him so well the shock might kill you.” 

“Tell me what itis; I can bear anythiog but 
suspenee. Is he ill? If so, I will go to him ; no 


| one has a better right than I have.” 


“It is not that,” replied her mother ;.‘' it 
is something quite different, He is well; but 
ob, how shall I tell you that which must wreck 
your whole life—lay your hopes and your love in 
ruins?” 

“You frighten me, mamma! Ib were better 
to tell meat once than keep me in suspense,” 
returned Winnie, in a low, unsteady voice. 

“ Listen, then, my poor child,” returned: her 
mother, pliyiogly. “Duriog the few weeks we 
have been away this girl, Constance Culver, 
whom we lef: at Lexmore Hall a poor, miserable, 
dependent creature, has stolen your lover, Harold 
Lexmore, from you, and less than an hour ago 
they were betrothed to each other at the we 3 ® 
bedside, It would have been a marriage had the 
girl been a year older.” ‘ 

A low, bitter, lingering ery fell from Winnie's 
lipe—a cry terrible to hear, Then she 
and, with a quick motion, attempted to fly from 
the room, eluding the hand that was ow 
to detain her. 

“Winnie,” cied her mother, warningly, 
“ what would you do? Remember you must do 
nothing rash ; for you and.J, much as it hurts my 
pride aud yours to remind you of it, are here 
upon your uncle’s charity. If you raise a scene 
we shall be turned out into the street, Ob, 
Wiunie, do nothing rash!” 

“Tet me alone!” screamed~ her daughter, 
fiercely, “Do you think it ia in my mature to 
stand calmly by and see that girl take the lover 
away from we who bas sworn a thousand times 
or more that he loved me and me sloue? I—I 
would kill her firat! Betrothed they may be ; 
but he is not lost to me until the marrisge knot 





is tied. 
“Be wise and ent,” sgain urged Mrs. 
Kinder. _' Ifeel and keenly ae you 


as deeply 
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do, but I must cover the bitter anger in my heart 
with smiles, It will be hard to do, but F intend 
why ineolae iat eondainaene them,” r 
morrow mi 

“J, on the contrary, will upbraid them !” 
shouted the wrathful beauty. * Ah! fatal was 
the hour when I pleaded with Major Lexmore to 
forgive his son and not disinberit him, I thought 
it would all be mize in time—all mine and 
Harold's.” 

Major Lexmore lay alone in his dimly lighted 
chamber. He had requested to be left thus an 
hour or more, in anticipation of Connie’s return. 
“The doctor had given bim a strong cordial, and 
eee erie a on bite ‘eeemoll’ 

Slow @ moments see @ 
ages hg the pain-racked sufferer on the silken 
couc 

“ Why does Connie not come!” he murmured. 
‘Great Heaven! what if she should come too 
late? I dare not think what the consequences 
would be! It was well [ did not use my strongest 
and greatest reason for urging this betrothal. I 
‘knew best, Connie—poor little wronged Uonnie 
—shall know the secret of the oak bound chest ; 
and when Iam laid to rest, where the terrible 
anger of men or thescorn of women cannot harm 
me, Connie shall tell my son all, if she thinks 
vest. ‘Then he will know why {t was best that 
he should marry Connie instead of that plotting, 
planning, avaricious Winnie Kinder.” 

A quick step broke in upon his confused 
thought, A form glided up to his bedside, 

“« Gonnie—little Connie!” the major, 
with a glad, gasping cry. ‘“ Thank Heaven, you 
have come before it is too late! ” 

Winnle was just on the point of exclaiming, 
sogrtily: It isnot Connie, the miserable beggar 
who has cheated me out of my lover; it is I— 
Winnie.” The next sentence he uttered froze 
the words on her lips. 

The room was dark, and the dim eyes of the 
man lying back among the pillows were~ closed. 
He could not bear the gaze of the girl's startled 
eyes upon his face as he told her what he had to 


say. 

“Turn down the light, Connie—lower still— 
and turn your face away while I to. you 
the terrible secret that has weighed down my 
soul so long—the dark confession which must be 
whispered to no ears but yours, as you are most 
vitally interested. Even my son does not know. 
Are you listening closely, Connie? and are you 
wT Te bens ie , pe “ee: 

‘ Yes,” whispered the gu’ ; “go on, 

Tt was strange that he. didnot. notice it was 
nob Connie’s~ voice, But -he did not; his 
faculties were dimmed by the shadow of death. 

Never dreaming of the terrible deception 
bsing practised upon him, he. spoke quickly, 
laboriously, and Connie’s secret, which he would 
have guarded with his life, stood revealed to her 
cruellest foe—the one of all others who would 
show her no mercy. 

Winnie listened as if petrified, and as the last 
a was spoken, she uttered a piercing, shudder- 
Og ery, 


CHAPTER YI. , 
_ Even the ery that fell from Winnie Kinder’s 
lips failed to betray her identity, yet she could 
perky = repressed ib if her life had psid the 
0 : 
" Forgive me, little Connie!” murmured. the 
major, 
Those were the last words those white lips 
pei! uttered, He fell back upon the pillow— 
Quick a¢ thought Winnle svstched the key, 
Which was attached to a slender cord which Be 
ucnamepaea Sma hte 
ig - 
ta the chamber of death. iti 
go to 


She turned, walking hastily ia the direction of 
the library, ‘without prnee to arouse the 


breathed’ his last—let them discover it when 


they would. 

The sweetest thought in her revengeful heart 
was the knowledge that Harold Lexmore did not 
love Connie, and that the betrothal was at the 
major’s instigation. 

She had shrewdly gleaned that much from his 
words, 

Connie would have been too artless to have 
read his words aright, Not so Winnie. 

As long as there was no love between them the 
plan she marked ous for herself would be 
easter to accomplish. 

She knew Harold Lexmore’s firm principles 
end his fine notions of honour, and she knew 
him well enough to know that, even bad he hated 
Connie, he would carry out to the very letter the 
vow he had taken upon himeelf at his father’s 


8, 

Then through Connie lay her only hope of 
breaking that solemn betrothal. Fate had put 
the weapois into her own hands ; she knew how 
to use them, 

She reached the library door, and paused hesi- 
tatingly on the threshold ; for there, seated in 
one of the cushio 
bawdsome head resting negligently on his arm, 
was Harold Lexmore himself. 

“Harold |” she cried, piteously—her great 
love for him rushing like a mighty torrent over 
her heart—'‘oh, Herold! they have told me 
what has happened. Oh, my love, look up and 
tell me that it is not true! If you tell me that 
we are indeed parted forever I shall go mad! 
Oh, Harold, my love, say something to comfort 
me, for my heart is breaking!” 

Harold Lexmore raised his white, heggard 
face from his hands and looked at the girl whom, 
up to one short hour sgo, he had intended to 
make his bride. 

*: Don’t unman me, Winnie,” he cried ; “ I need 
all my strength.” 

He had risen and clasped her in his arms. But 
his arms fell suddenly away from her ; he remem- 
bered that he was the betrothed husband of 
another, His love for Winnie Kinder must ever 
remain but a memory of the past, 

Neither of them saw the crimson velvet hang- 
ings of an inner apartment thrust asunder by a 
little white hand, and a white, startled face peer- 
ing out at them, 

Tt was Connie, She had fallen asleep in the 
little curtained alcove, where she had gone to 
await & summons from the sick-room, The sound 
of voices awakened her, and drawing the hang- 
{ngs aside, she had glanced out, intending to 
acquaint whoever it might be of her presence, 
Bat the sight that she saw rooted her to the 
spot. The curtain fell from her nerveless 
fingers, shutting her from their view, and she 
could not have uttered a word to have saved her 
life. The sight of Winnie Kinder in her lover's 
arms had been a shock and 4 terrible revelation 
toher. The man whom she had loved with all 
her girlish heart--the man who within that very 
hour had plighted his troth to her—did not love 
her, He cared nothing for her; he was Winnie's 
lover. Why then had he asked her to marry him 
instead of Winnie } 

Her beautiful love-dream had received a terrible 
blow; her idol was shattered, Now she knew 
why Harold Lexmore had spoken no word of 
love to her. -He Joved Winnie, not her; while 
shé, Heaven help her, had given all the worshtp- 
fal love of her heart to Winnie’s lover. 

Like oneio a’terrible dream, she heard every 
word they uttered ; but all power to move or cry 
out seemed suddenly to have left her. 

‘* Winnie,” he was eaying, ‘do nob unman me 
with your tears. I have no right to kiss. them 


you realise what has happeved ? A terrible gulf 
lies between us now. I, who up to one ehort 
hour 8go never gave one thought to anyone bub 
you, am now’ the betrothed husband of another.” 
“Why did you do it, Harold?” sobbed the 
girl, “Surely no one could have forced you ‘to 
utter words you were sofar from feelfog.” 

“T cannot tell you why I did it,” he answered, 
“You would not understand, even if [ were not 
bound by a solemn pledge never to reveal why, 





house with the startling news. The msjor had! I feel sorry for myself, more eorry for poor 


ned arm-chairs, with his fair, } 


away now, forI-—-. Ob, Winnie, my love, do |. 
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Connie,” he went on, slowly; “ for there will 
never be any pretence of affection between us. I 
can never love her,” 

Winnie Kinder knelt sobbingly on the low has- 
sock at bis feet. 

" Ob, Harold,” ehe cried, tremulously, raising 
her strange, meameric eyes to the young man’s 
pale face, “should we allow this girl to come 
between us for a mere whim on your father's 
part—you and me, who love each other so well ? 
It were better far such a betrothal should be 
broken.” 

Harold Lexmore shook his head deepondently. 

“* Winnie,” he said, slowly and Lepsleciiy, 
“we are pledged to each other as solemnly as 
vows can bind ur. Death alone could break. 
them, Not that I wish poor little Connie’s 
death,” headded, hastily, ‘‘even though she has 
ruined your life and mine. I tell you the simple 
trath ; while Connie lives you are lost to me, my 
darling. Do not look at me with that awful 
despair in your eyes, my Winnie. There may 
come a day when I can explain this to you. Oh, 
if you but knew why I bartered away my love, 
freedom, and happiness—why it was wrung from 
+a lips—you would pity, but never censure me ; 

The sentence died on his lips. A low, quiver- 
ing cry of mortal pain rang through the room ; 
the velvet curtains of the alcove were pushed aside 
by a white hand trembling like an aspen leaf, and 
Connfe staggered {nto the room and confronted 
the lovers. 

Winnie Kinder sprang to her feet, white with 
wrath, her eyes fairly blazing se they rested on 
the pale face of the beautiful young girl who had 
come between her and love, luxury, and a 
princely fortune, 

“So you have been listening, playing eaves- 
dropper, apying upon us, have you, Constance 
Culver?” she cried, with withering sarcasm. 
“Well, am not surprieed, A girl s0 lost to 
honour as to mauceuvre for a wealthy husband 
the way you have done, by using your influence 
with his father to force the son into an unwilling 
engagement, because he could not well refuse 
when that father lay on his death-bed, is capable 
of anything. But it must be one bitter drop of 
disappointment in your cup of triumph to know 
that the man you have so cunningly entrapped 
does not, and never wil), love you; for his heart 
is mine—do you hear, Constance Culver }—his 
heart is mine |” 

Her eyes glittered ; her cheeks and lips flushed 
scarlet with excitement, Harold Lexmore’s pre- 
sence alone prevented her from raising her hand 
and striking the girl. 

For once in his life Harold Lexmore seemed to 
have been stricken dumb. Connle’s sudden 
appearance rendered him almost incapable of 
vanes or action. 

To him Connie turned, holding up her hands ss 


if to ward off Winnie’s scathing, burning accu- 
sations, 
“Mr, Lexmore,” she cried out, “ob, believe 


me, all that she accuses me of is false—all 
terribly false! I would have died sooner than— 
than have tried to entrap you Into a betrothal 
with me!” 

There was a piteous quiver In the sweet 
childish voite, and the soft, brown, appealing 
eyes raised to ‘Harold Lexmore’s pale, handsome 
face were drow ned 'n tears, 

He would have interrupted her, but she held 
up her hand with a quick gesture. 

“* Hear me out!” she cried. ‘I have only a 
few more words to say ; but it must be to you 
alone, Mr. Lexmore. I could not speak before 
her,’ 

Winnie,” whispered Harold Lexmore, point- 
ing to the drawing-room, “kindly retire there 
for a few moments while the child speaks. If it 
pleases her best to speak with me alone, I must 
not oppose her wish,” 

**Child!” sneered Winnie Kinder, gathering 
up her silken skirts. “ She is woman enough to 
plot deeply to secure the heir of Lexmore fall, 
as you have seen.” 

And, with this parting shot, Winnie flounced 
out of the room. 

But when the heavy oaken door was closed 
behind her .she sank down on her knees, and 





without the least. compunction or delicacy of 
feeling, applied her ear assiduously to the key- 
hole ; but she could only hear a chance word now 
and then, She must know, she would know, 
what Constance Culver had to say. 

That was the mostawkward moment of Harold 
Lexmore’s life. He placed a chair for Connie, 
but she waved it away with a gesture of superb 


«pride, as a young queen might have done, and 


stood before him like a statue carved in marble, 
her face wofully white and the despair of death 
in her dark eyee. 

“Oh, Mr. Lezmore,” she broke out, with a 
piteous sob; “you must believe that I never 
thought of—of marrying you up to an hour ago, 
or I shall go mad with very shame. Poor guardy 
never mentioned such a subject to me in all 
life, I thought when you sent Mrs, ~ the 
housekeeper, to tell me you wished me to marry 
you, I thought—-ol:, Heaven pity me!—I thought 
you-—-y~ loved me just as dearly as I loved you! 
Yes, I bt. .eved that with all my heart!’ 

The words she had uttered had fallen upon 
Harold Lexmore like a thunderbolt; he was 
literally speechless; the words that fell so 
thonghtlessly from her lips in her intense ex- 
citement were a startling revelation to him. 

“I thought—oh, Heaven pity me !|—I thought 
you loved me just as dearly as I loved you !” 

He looked up into the beautiful, childish face. 
Connie loved him! He was fairly ‘dumbfounded 
with surprise ; Connie, whom he had considered 
but a beautiful, wilful, , capricions child, had given 
her heart to him—she loved him, and he had 
never dreamed of such : “posaibility, even 2 while 
he wondered that she had consented to such a 
strange betrothal ; but concluded that she had 
been lured by the wealth he was to inherit. 

He had never thought of associating love with 
Counie. No wonder he was startled at the re- 
velation that, in the excitement of the moment, 
sprang from her overcharged heart to her quiver- 


ing lips. 

“ Oh, if you had but left me to die among the 
flames! for it was then that my Heart went out 
to you, and I quite believed that, because you 
perilled your own life to save mine, you must 
love me,” she went on, pantingly, still holding 
up her little hand to enjoin silence, her beautiful 
face pale as the white bude that still clang among 
her dark curle. ‘If I had but knuwn you were 
Winnle’s lover, and that for some unknown reason 
you were forced fnto this betrotha), I would have 
died sooner than have entered into it! Ob, I 
never knew that lips could breathe vows that the 
heart wae far from feeling! Heaven forgive you 
for pledging yourself to love me, and me only, at 
poor guardy’s bedside, when you knew that every 
word you uttered was false! You could not, for 
your heart was Winnie's. That solemn betrothal 
vow binds us to each other until the death of the 
one eets the other free, and you must hate me 
for it. Iam going to give you back the freedom 
you bartered away. I will not spoil your life and 
Winnte’s.” 

She turned and attempted to pass him, but 
Harold Lexmore put out his handand caught the 
slender, girlish figure, 

“How could you set me free, Connie!” 
demanded ; “ what are you intending to do? a 

“Tam going out into the bitterness of death,” 
she replied, freelug herself with a shudder from 
A Tan clasp, “I am going to set you 

j ”» 

And with the swiftness of a storm-driven 
swallow she sprang through the open door, out 
on to the lawn, and down the path to the dark, 
flowing river that lay but a few yards beyond. 


(To be continued.) 








Wen the flashlight of a submarine é&mera 
was burned recently in the Mediterranean, 
crowds of fish, with their wide-etaring eyes, were 
paonirep.” pictured on the sensitive plate. Photo- 
graphs of submarine forests are startingly novel. 
Seaweed makes an altogether different appecr- 
ance when geen in its natural element from that 
which it presents when seen floating on the eur- 
face, or driven up on the beach, 
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FACETLE. 

"Tre goat,” said Jorkins, “is a very intelli- 
gent animal.” ‘' Yes,” assented Dorkins, ‘‘I’ve 
noticed that he possesses a striking head.” 
Friend: “I suppose the baby is very much 
attached to his papa?’’ Mamma: ‘‘ Extremely. 

He won't let anyone else walk about the room 

with him at night,” 

He: “Have you heard my new song, ‘The 
Proposal’ t” She: ‘‘No; what key is it in?” 
He: “Be mine—er.” She: “I will, And now 
you can transpose it to the key of A flat,” 

* AND a on for BA sys that that 
clerk of mine was in a to propose to 
you?” Daughter: '' Why, certainly, papa ; he 
was on his kness,” 

Tue Epiton: “There, I feel tetter! I’ve 
finished a yume oe !” The vague $ 
* Well, you certainly have got a at t 
off your mind.” wit 

Fouppy : “So Bender made the opening remarks 
at the dinner last night. Do you rememberwhat 
he said?” Duddy: “The opening remarks } 
Oh, yes. He said, ‘ Who's got a corkscrew }’” 

“Wat an interesting talker Mr. Gusher is, 
He always holds one when he speaks,” observed 
Mabel. ‘“‘Does he? That accounts for the 
hair I found on his shoulder last night,” replied 
Mrs. Gusher. 

“T sez that a number of gentlemen bave 
organised a ‘Homeless Club.’ Does that mean 
that they have no home!’’ remarked a lady to a 
neighbour. “No; it only means that they will 
be home less than ever now,” was the reply. 

His Wire: “And you are to defend that shop- 
lifter?” Young Barrister: ‘‘My dear, she isn’t 
ashoplifter, She may have been formerly, but 
she has saved so much money in the last ten 
years that she has become a kleptomaniac.”” 

Sue: “It’s no use, Mr. Slimly, In my present 
state of mind I would not accept the most attrac- 
tive man in the world.” He:.“ No, I see you 
won’t ; but at any rate you will have the satis. 
faction of knowing that he has offered himeelf.” 

Sue: “Does my refusal really pain you!” 
He: “ Yes, it does, I was sosure you would say 
‘Yes.’ I actually wagered £10,000 that you 
would marry me.” She: “£10,000! Well, I 
was only joking. When-shall it be, dear!” 

" Hear about the awful pickle Jones is in}” 
“No; what’sup!” ‘ Why, he bought a parrot, 
thinking it might teach his children to talk.” 
“ And in?” "Did it! Tl tell you what, 
Jones is trying to find something that will un- 
teach the child every word used by the parrot,” 

Miss Orpen: “Men must be growing more 
polite, I get seats in crowded ompibuses more 
often than | did a few years ago.” Miss Cutting 
(who bears a grudge against her): “ Well, it’s a 
very boorish man who will let an old lady 
stand |” 

“T say, Sambo, where did you git dose shirt- 
studs?” ‘In de shop, to be sure.” “ Yah, you 
just told me you had no money.” “" Dat’s 
right.” ‘* How did you git dem den?” “ ell, 
Isaw on a card in de window, ‘Collar Stude, 
80 I went in and collared dem.” 

“ Wuat's the gloaming, Uncle Tom?” “ Well, 
before a man fs married it is the time to take a 
walk with the girl he loves; but after he is 
married it is the time he falls over rocking- 
soar and building-biccks on the sitting-room 

oor,” 

“I wise I could think of something to keep 
my husband at home at night.” ‘Get him a 
bicycle.” “That would take him out more than 
ever,” “ Oh, no, it wouldn’t! My husband got 
one the day before yesterday, and the doctor 
says he won't be out for a month.” 

Horst Manager : ‘'I see you have given our 
best snite of rooms to a man named Wiggins. 
Are you sure he can psy the price?” Hotel 
Clerk: “ Yes, sir; is immensely rich.” 
“ How do you know!” ‘Ob, he is very old and 
very ugly, and his wife is yery young and 


“Dip you ever stop to think, my love,” said 
Mr, Micawber, gazing at his plate of lobater 
salad, ‘that the things we love most in this life 
are the very things that never agree with us?” 
“Will you be so kind, Micawber,” said Mrs. Mi- 
cawber, straightening up, ‘as to tell me whether 
you arespeaking of the salad or of me, sir }” 

StanpgreD Hm: “So many people tell me 
that you are faet, Lionel,” she declared, in dulcet 
tones, “ but I know better.” “ How good of you.” 
‘*Tt’s only the truth, Lionel, for you are posi- 
tively slow. It’s two years since you 
devoting yourself to me, and yet you have not 
reached a definite proposal.” 

PHB asl said her meek-looking man, ‘I've no 

t you've some t hunting experience 
fn your travels abroad” “T have, indeed.” 
“ Buffalo-hnnting?”. ‘“ Yes.” ‘“ And bear- 
hunting!” course.” ‘Well, you just 
come around and let my wife take you house- 
hunting, and -hunting with her. Then 
you'll begin to know what excitement is.” 

Cugexy UnpeRcrapvats : “ Professor, what's 
the reason a man can’t ecorch up-hill on a bi- 
cycle?” Professor : “ Why, it seems ridiculous 
to ask such a question as that. The mere fact 
that—in short, the obvious absurdity of the 
thin Ap he as it does, euch dense ignorance, 
of sim of Nature's laws—there would 
appear to be-——” Cheeky Undergraduate 
(much disgusted) : ‘Oh, well, I've lost—that’s 
clear. I bet you could explain iv.” 

Suz was white and tly lifeless, but 
after the doctor had made a hasty examination he 
sald there was still hope, Her clothing had 
almost been torn off her ; her hair was dishevelled 
and there were many brulses upon her limbs. 
At last she o her eyes and murmured,— 
“Whereami?” “You are safe,” they said to 
her, Then she raised one of her hands, Her 
purse was still clenched tightly, and she gave a 
long sigh of relief. This happened on the morning 
that Lace and Remnants marked all their two- 
shilling dress materfals down to 1s. 113d. a yard, 


As the villagers were reported to have rela; 
into sin the clergyman determined to give them 
a good shaking up, and enlarged eloquently on 
the horrible. torments poy es | the wicked. 
Wishing to test the effect he produced, he 
called upon s toothless old gossip, “Now my 
good-woman,” said he, “I hope jmy sermon hae 
borne good fruit in your mind. You heard whabd 
Ihad to say about hell fire—-that place where 
there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth +” 


“Well,” said the hardened: old dame, “if I ’as to- 


say anything it be this, ‘ Let them nash ’em as 
"as ’em,” 

At a Liverpool restaurant an Englishman was 
complaining to an American of the muddiness of 
the streets of New York. 
American, I dare say there may be some mud 


in our streets, but it does seem to me thatin the- 


matter of mud you can give us points every time. 
I was walking down your Bold-street this after- 
noon, and I noticed that the mud did seem 
fairly thick. Presently I saw a top-hat come 
swimming round on the mud. So I just give- 
it a poke with my stick. when an old gentle- 
man looked up—kind of surprised at my atten- 
tion—-from underneath. I allowed he wae 
pretty deep in. ‘Oh, that’s nothing,’ he said ; 
‘I’m on the top of an omnibus !’” 


Taz wind blew fresh and strong across the 
links. It also sent the locks of the young: 
woman who played golf flurrying over her brown 
cheeks. Attenuated, forsooth, was Algernon De 
Brassy, and fair as some marsh blue flower was 
Gwendoline Niblick. ‘“ Gwen,” said the young 
man, gazing slong the velvety turf, I would 
that other links than those we tread might biad: 
me in life’s great game.” Gwendoline Niblick 
gave a quick start, A blush suffused her face, 
and her lips parted In surprise, She looked ab 
the young man at her side, whose beardlese 
countenance looked pleadingly into her laughing: 
eyes, “I'm sorry, Algy,” she sald, gravely. 
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“ Waal,” observed the- 
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SOCIETY. 


Earty in July the Duke and Duchess of Fife 
will go to Duff House, Banffshire, for a few 
weeks before proceeding to Deeside for the shoot- 
ing season, ' 

Tas new sets of harness which have been 
manufactured for the Queen's team of cream- 
coloured horses on June 22ad,° will be Royal 
purple in colour, and heavily mounted with 
silver-gilt decorations, in which the lion and the 


unicorn will be very prominent, 


Toe Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of 


“Mecklenburg-Strelitz will stay in England until 


the middle of July, and are to spend the Whit- 
suntide holidays at Kew with the Dake of Cam- 
bridge. On leaving London the Grand Duke 
will proceed to Ostend, and afterwards to Hom- 
burg. 

Eacu of the Queer’s Jubilee guests from 
abroad will have to be uttended by a member of 
one of the Royal Households, and the services of 
all the lords, grooms, and equerries in‘ ordinary, 
and of the whole of the geutlemen-ushers are to 
ba requisitioned. The Prince of Wales’s lorde 
and equerries will also have to undertake special 
duty. 

Qvexn MarcHeriva hos just presented 
Princess Hcldne, her handsome daughter-in-law, 
with a beautiful bicyele, enclosed in a very chic 
esse lined with the richest-red plush. The 
machine weighs twenty-two pounds, the frame is 
richly gilded, and the handle-bar of ivory Is orna- 
mented with the Royal Arms of the House of 
Savoy. 

Tut Duke of Oporto is to represent his 
brother, the Kiog of Portugal, at the Jubilee, 
and will arrive in London on the 21st inst, from 
Paris, en route from Lisbon. The Inte Kiog 
Consort of Portugal was a firsh cousin of the 
‘Queen and of Prince Albert, bis Majesty having 
been a son of Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, brother of the Duchess of Kent and of 
the late King of the Belgians, who married the 
wealthy Princess of Kohary, 

Prince Francis JoserH, who ‘was recently 
married to Princess Aune of Montenegro, will 
come with his bride to Eogland in July or 
August for some time, while next winter is to 
be spent by them at St. Petersburg. It ts 


vbelleved that Prince Francis Joseph will ‘be 


off-red a lucrative and dignified pos» under the 
Russian Government. He fs a great favourite 
with both the Emperor and Ewpress, and also 
with his cousins the Grand Duke Serge and the 
Grand Duchess Elizabeth. 

TAS Queen has so many inspections, receptions, 
and other formal fuoctidns during the Jubilee 
week that it has been found necessary to postpone 
the Buckingham Palece garden party from Wed- 
nesday June 23rd, until Monday the 28th, On 
Wednesday the Queen is to hold two Courts at 
Buckingham Palace, one for the Houses of Parli- 
ment, and the other for the Mayors and Provosts, 
and in the evening her Majesty will return to 
Windsor. The result of the change of programme 
will be that the Queen will pay an additional 
visit to London, as her Majesty is to come up 
from Windsor for two hours on Monday afternoon 
for the garden party. The dates of the State 
Ball and State Concert are not yet positively 
fixed, but the Queen’s great banquet at Windsor 
(in St. George’s Hall) will take place on Friday 
the 25th, and most of the Royalties from abroad 
are to sleep at the Castle on that night, procéed- 
ing direct from Windsor to Portemouth on 
Saturday morning for the naval review at Spit- 
head, 

One of the most effective features of the 
Jubilee at Windsor will be a grand torchlight 
procession by the Eton College boys, who will 
march throvgh the two towne up to the Quad- 
rangle at the Castle, and there go through evolu- 
tions of a striking character, as they did in 1587. 
A general public torchlight procession Is also to 
be organised. Another important event will be 
an aquatic féte, with illuminations- at» night, 
Efforts are being made to carry this item out 
on @ large ecale by the various boating clubs, 





STATISTICS, 


Amora English people dark-brown hair Is 
more than twice as common as hair of any 
other shade. 

Evrorg has four times as many cities as It 
had when the Queén came to the throne, and 
the Ualted States fourteen times os many. 

Dunrine the present century the floods of the 
Yellow River, in China, have caused the loss 
of 11,000,000 lives, 

A comparison of the average height of men in 
various trades and professions in different 
countries brings out the fact that the English, 
as a nation, are the tallest men in the world. 
It has been found that the English professional 
classes, who are the tallesb adult males, average 
5tt. 9fiu, Next on the list come the males of all 
classess of the United States. Most Kuropean 
nations average for the adult male 5ft, 5in., but 
the Austrians, Spaniards, and Portugueese fall a 
trifle short of this standard, 





GEMS. 


Sow good services ; aweeb remembrances will 
grow from them. 

Waat men want is not talent, it is purpose ; 
in other words, nob the power to achieve, but 
the will to. labour. 

Gexerosiry, to deserve the name, com 
the desire and the effort to benefit others, 
without reference to self, 

Darubdosery is as necessary to call out the 
treasures of the mind as harrowing avd plant- 
ing those of the earth. 

Cuaractsr is measured by the distance 
travelled from the starting point, and everything 
depends upon whether the progress has been up 
stream or down. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Marie Biscuits-—Jnte an ordinary biscuit 
dough a quantity of maple sugar, broken into 
small bits, is mixed, the dough then rolled out, 
cut into smal! biscuits, and baked as usual, 

Nor Caxrs.—Beat one egg well, add to ib half 
an ounce of sifted sugar, one ounce of warmed 
butter, one tablespoonfal of yeast, half a teacup- 
ful of lukewarm milk and half a saltspoonful of 
ealt, Whip all well together ; then stir in by de- 
grees half a pound of flour, Beat it until it falls 
from the spoon, then set ft to rlee. When it has 
risen, cu’ from the light dough little pieces the 
size of a walnut, and without or knead- 
fing, fry them light brown fn boiling fat. When 
done lay on a napkin to absorb fat. 

Liver Rowts.—This makes a splendid break- 
fast dieh. It can be prepared the previous night, 
and quickly heated the ae es morning. Have 
the butcher cut a pound of calf’s liver into me- 
dium-thick slices and » half-pound of breakfast 
bacon as thin as possible, Scald the liver, then 
drain and ‘wipe dry. Put a alice of bacon on 
each slice of liver, roll and tie (not too tight) with 
soft cord. Pat two slices of the bacon in o 
frying-pan with two tablespoonfuls of cold water ; 
as soon as the water ‘evaporates allow the fat to 
fry out of the bacon, Dust the rolls with flour, 
prt them into the bacon fat and shake them over 
the fire until they are nicely browned, then lift 
them into a saucepan. Put a tablespoonful of 
butter and two tablespoonfuls of flour into the 
frying-pan, mix well and let them brown. Pour 
in a pint of hot water and when it boils strain it 
over the rolls ; add one slice of onion, a bay leaf, 
an even teaspoonful of salt, and a quarter of 4 
teaspoonful of white pepper ; cover and'simmer 
gently for an hour. They are now ready to serve 
but will beall the better for soaking over night 
in the sauce. Next morning heat quickly and 
serve with baked potatces. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
—-, 

Tas Emperor and Empress of Russia have.sent 
to the Queen & mognificent set of emeralds as a 
Jubilee present, ; 

Tuer average of human life is now 
added to at tae rate of nearly ten years 
century. 

Tue tooth of a mastodon in an almost eom- 
o state of tion has been’ unearthed. 

t welghed 141b. 1202, and measured ten inches 
by six, and is pure ivory. 

Tue crater of Mauna Loa, in the Sandwich 
Islands, the Jargest volcano in the world, is 
twenty miles in diameter. Sometimes the stream 
of lava flowing from it is fifty miles long. 

Wuews lions and tigera are born in captivity 
the greatest care has to be exersised to keep 
them for several days in the dark and undis- 
turbed, as otherwise the mothers will almost {n- 
variably destroy them. ~ 

Perruwe warming:paus are used in some of 
thescountry mansions in France. When guests 
remain over night, the hoet endeavours to dis- 
cover the scent eaeh prefers, and thus the sheets 
are impeogaes with heliotrope, rose, lily, or 
other desired perfume, 

Is Mexico the children in schools who have 
done well are permitted to smoke cigars while 
pursuing their lessons, The effect upon a stranger 
wher he enters a class and finds a number of 
the youngsters bending over their books and 
smoking a “weed” is rather startling, 

PerHars no country in the world is better 
suited for the cyclist than Holland, where you 
may run for miles on miles without meeting 
with an incline that even suggests a hill, Io 
The Hague bya, f~ a uviversal amusement, 
horse exercise for ladies being the occasional ex- 
ception. ; 

Tux latest fire-lighter consists of a fan driven 
by aspring and enclosed in a box, from the bot- 
tom of which runs a narrow channel containing 
asbestos. Paraffin oll is poured on to the as- 
bestos, lighted, and a small lever A 
strovg current of alr drives the flame into the 
coals, and a brilliant fire results in a few minutes, 

Tne mosaic work with which the crypt of St. 
Paul's Cathedral is paved was je by the 
female convicts at Woking Prison, The 
of the Isle of Portland supplied the materials 
for St. Paul’e Cathedral, and for ali the most 
splendid buildings in London. Aboub 70,000 
tons of Portland stone are now exported an- 
nually from these quarries, 

Tat the eagle has a most wonderfal power of 
vision is shown from the fact that it files in 
almost a straight line for any object which it de- 


sires to secure. Baby engles also this 
far-sightedness. Long before human eyes can 
discern them, their gaze is fixed on 
and their cries of welcome to their parents are 
abrill = cotta Phe mR ad soar 
make them peculiarly strong. z 
cose at sunlight does not affect them, 
do not fly as high In the alr as some 
birds; but thelr flight is i x long and steady. 
A peculiarity about eagles is that they are con- 
stant to their mates, nob changing every season, 
as most birds do, Sometimes the same pair of 
eogiea will return to the same nesb year after 
ear. They seem to become acquainted with the 
site, sad, if they are mays bw sy are re- 
gular tenants. ‘ oe. cael 





We have often been asked by our lady readers 


article that wil! prove both acceptable and useful 
to the recipient, but, should ah occasion arise 
when you are in doubt what to givé, we should 
eay unreservedly, Jeb it be s Swan Fouutain Pen 
manufactured by Messrs, Mabie, Toddand Bard, 
of Cheapside, London, This firm has 
tation for the past fifty years as the makers of 
id pens of the highest of excellence. 
rite for thein illustrated: price list, which 
be sent post-free, 3 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








K. C,--Addresses are never given. 

Psa.—No4 bread is largely made by machinery. 

Beavt.—The nationality of the child is English. 

B, B.—Let them alone; donot interfere withit. 
wv. Re Ra, gamer ame the goods for money ~ 


InteRnestep.—We have not space to give the necessary 
directions. 

‘Trovsiep,—Have them carefully looked tu by a + abel 
ful surgeon, 

Nova.—The one remedy for the spotting of your dreas 
is to dye It, 

Cant.—There | are apie spellings; - hardly two dlo- 
tionaries agree. 


axa Mien et “Goclared war against Turkey on 

cineatn.—agiier ne ken of as “the key of the 
Mediterranean. " 2. 

Cuniovs.—Probably it is frosted on one side only; 
this is often done. 

Pozzien.—Theso are matters which everyone must 
decide for himself, 

Ar.—You had better state the case toa lawyer before 
taking proceedings. 

Nenvovs.—It was perfectly legal, and as binding as if 
it had been performed in a m har o 

Wirtiam.—It is seven and a bat years since the 
German Emperor came to the 

Cc. M.—If the opt: tow bac A 
can travel aud them without a license. cients 

OConstast Reaper.—A gentleman might with perfect 
propriety wear gloves at afternoon church service, 

V. C.—If he can procure a permanent Sy a before 
resigning his-present post, no such risk is incurred. 


vaseline on tho fa00 will Mncrease the growth ‘of ike 


Katare.—Silk handkerchiefs and ribbons should be 
washed in salt and water, and ironed wet, to obtain the 
best results, 

et ponte coy pce ny am id conditions 
where it would be proper, but they would be quite 
exceptional, 





Gat caE,——If the courtesy agentlemanwho 
is unknown to her, abe should kindly bat Srmly decline 
the politeness, 

begin ig "barr" which you seem to have is 
rather @ matter of babit, and may be overcome, like 
stamumering, by training. 
nics Tan,—The ol water bas penre ie 

uengs ‘ which are foun 
move mi re pope accarte 


EcHooLBoy.—The moon is muck cloger to the earth at 
cate tees them ok eteaeeene reatest difference in 
the dis distance being about 26,000 000 mifles. 

P. Y.—If the son becomes chargeable sowed sar 
the father can then be called peng may 
towards his maintenance in the wor 

B. 8.—Every living person, if he makes the estimate, 
will dicoovss Has hie pt hy pas gonera-, 
tion numbered over one people 

Ix a Mass,—lIt eit! is under 
of age, ged san ye Sem 
and cannot be sued for breach 

wp fhe epirnt sy as 


te toate 


Amnrtrovs,—With » 
stint ready, to play te 4 simpler violio 


md dost may be pen off the gilt frames 
with « sponge made damp with warm spirits of 
but gilt can Ge renewed caly My ewig & new coat 
metal applied. 

wer higntr pe oy on gd yer ge by a specialist In the 
treatment of diseases of that organ, and after strictly 
folle his directions, the chances arc greatly in 
favour of recovery. 


by mae fy The horseshoe superstition 
tar back. the latter half of the seventeenth century 


{nétructor and a full hour’s 
eS es 
compositions 


He 


most of the houses of the west end of London wore pro- 
ected by horseshoes, | 
YE inhabited by 900.000 Greeks, of whora | the 


| 


—--- 
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—If you: cannot reconcile yourself to oS a 
it would be best to inform the gentleman, and 
release him from an {ntended union with one who 
would do him but little honour. 


K meer rpms ag all Greeks capable of bear- 

to the age of forty can be enlisted in the 

te gavedh of ar on Udine must serve 

from eighteen to fifty years of age. 

wedding ceremony, the bride 

left hand and aa it to the 

in order that she may have the 

recog aa upon her finger, 

"*Rores Thee wild flower in Turkey which is 
cg han ty eS peep ird. The breast is 


orroe, the oe re at a deep oe the throat 


Best J nb yp yc gpd vegetables put up in tin cans 
ed and only do not allow the 
der to stand in tins, but turn them out into 

an earthen bowl and put in a.cool place. 


Tom.—A man need offer no a or ask gicsibaton 
of the lady under his escort if he chooses to offer bis 
seat to another lady who is standing, nor should iady 
No, 1 expect it, or question his right to do it. 

Rend the standard works written by 
Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Oarlyle, Spencer, Miler, 

Bulwer, Milton, Tennyson, Dryden, Longfellow, Holmes, 
-and Whittier, and thus @ acquainted with the 

highest class of 


tit 


IN THE-OLD FAMILIAR WAY. 


Tory the Haht a little low, 
Choose diest room you can; 
bert 4 ‘ou'll have to go 

you fot it like a man. 


rey ig anxious look, 

our feer betray : : 
She eins re you like a booix 
In the old familigr way. 


Gently take her Iittie hand, 
Softly touch it with a kiss ; 


ber reprimand — 
Every girl behaves like this. 


Tell her that you love her more 
Than mere words can e'er convey ; $ 
Bwear you've never loved bafore— 
‘Tia the old familiar way. 


She will blush—a teardrop shed 
(Setter than mere prosy ‘' Yes"): 

ioe ee ce head 
At this added loveliness, 


* Recognise her mute consent, 
Rise and to her boldly gay : 


pat prea our oe geh mm 
Ee cine brother’s aa Mabe oc. tm hear} 


vow you're 
like that you need not fear. 


Never Sea oe the tales oe i tch— 


grow older e 
4 your geter fer bean will catch 
4 rape Four way, 


R. 0.—F -stone and vinegar. 

Wass tng trace tia ee esta it on for several 

hours; then brush it hard and wash it clean with 

water. “vice ary, ys with whitening and wash- 
er. 


sonete Same segs! apes act ibe’ far do 

2 es e rr! 
from its similarity in colour to the celebrate 
vessocngs sla he andl ag the most prized f the 


Crriovus. = Sempre the only clue to the author im the 
= editions gr: Mees eget My A the Author of 
‘Waverley.’” ‘* Waverley,” the the no was 

ished’ anon pean arora and for years the a 
was maintained, 


J. 8.—It will be better to take him to a dentist and 
get the worst removed while the rs are either filed 
or ; until this is done you should be careful to 
have youth rubbed twice or three times daily with 
camphorated chalk. 

Axxorrp.—Sometimes the hairs can be rubbed out 
with pumice-stone and water,’obtainable from a colour- 
man ; that splice tho hate and uproots it ; 

are. more or less dangerous ; one who uses can 
never be certain of escaping without unpleasant scars. 
senow Fa ih a hy er children are six or seven 


should have twelve hours’ sleep every 
ight. "indi bo this nay of two hoary eer either in io 


wit do ae Spwieh keoping thoes tright and 


Be.iz.— Mirage is a phenomenon getremely common 
at sea in certain fm high latitudes, 
and sometiraes also witnessed on a Brenan ly in 
Lower Egypt, Pe. Tartary, the w Soma aieine of 


cudegtie dl vities or lakes, of’ on 





lag 


Hovsewirs,—To restore the elasticity of the seats of 
@ cane chair, turn over the chair aud with hot water 
and a spong ge wash the canework so that it may ys 

bly soaked. if the canework is badly sotled 
use a little soap. Dry in the afr, and it will be as good 
as new. 


B. C.— Very little money {s required to stock a ehop, 
and the stock is of a kind that should sell readily 
enough when temptingly set out in a thickly populated 
locality. wy tage shop clean and fresh, putting ae 
much variety into your waresas possible, and you ought 
to succeed. 


Vv. V.—The familiar “Brazil nut” grows in hard, 
spherical pods, each of which contains from oighteen to 
twenty-four of the triangular seeds that come to market, 
Bo ome they packed by Nature, that no man 
yet has ever been able to pat them back in their recep. 
tacle alter once they have beou taken out. 


Pai.—Manisthoonly animalthat hagareal noseorchin, 
Horses have faces that are all nose, swine have snouts, 
and elephants trunks; lions have vast smelling organs >. 
but none of them anything that can be separated from 
their faces, and called a nose, It is even more true of 
the chin, which is particularly human. 


O_p Reaprer.—The boys are placed out at farmes,, 
moertly in Manitoba; they aro visited perivdically by 
those who tuke them ‘out, and are trained to agricultural 
service, so that in a few years they may take up farme 
for themselves tf they like, or return home to service in 
this country ; they become for the time being member 
of the farmer's family. 


Rorniz.—The stain may be removed by wiping it 
with a sponge dipped in pure turp tine oil or benzine, 
removing the excess at once with blotting-paper; then 
sponge with warm, soapy water. But you have not told 
ug what the material is, and we cannot promise that 
the process will not injare the dye so as to make quite 
as bad a stain as you remove. 


Sraiva.—If the strain ts recent, . eo of turpentine 
laidon with a sponge or brush, and wiped out with a 
#ponge or brush, and wiped ont with a plece of woollen 
rag held under, and another held in the hand for robber, 
ought to do it with care, but if it is old and hardened, 
use olive oil. or butter to soften the paint, and when 
softencd proceed with the turpentine. 


V. W.—The lime in which your eggs are to be pro- 
servéd {is just builder's plaster lime thinned down to» 
the consistency of oatmeal porridge; a quantity is- 
poured into a barrel, a row of eggs set in it end up, then 
more lime and more eggs in alternate layers, until 
= two inches of the top, which must be filled with. 

me, 


808 Ross.—As « rule the public press has done all in 
its power to promote the welfare of women by suggert- 
be new fields of employment and encouraging {bomb > 
every well-considered effort to take leading parts in 

drama of life. We have failed to see any 2 hed 
made to resist their advance except in the way of 
suffrage, and that isa question upon which they ther- 
selves are not a, 


Auic1a,—Tako a stalo loaf of cake ; cut off the top and 
scoop out the inside, leaving the bottom and sides of 
the cake about one or one and o halt inches thick. 
Place the crumbs thus removed into a dish, add a cup- 
ful of raspberry jam and sufficient rich, boiled custard 
so that the mixture will fill the cake cace. Replace the 

cover and set away until needed, in a cold place. Serve 
with boiled custard poured over it and whipped cream, 


Usnarrer Frep.—Very few parents are willfo 
surrender their daughters to the care of men who ~~ 
no reasonable or apparent prospect of being able to tako- 

care of them. It, at the age of twenty-three, you havo 
never settled down, you must take yonrself well in 
hand and complete! change your habits of Ife. When 
you have accom something worth while, 
rae you will not wt to overcome the mother’s 


Hannin.—Scald cage, and psiatat end of epar with 
solution of fir-tree oil; wash bird with solution of four 
ounces quassia chips soaked too hours in halt- pint cold 
water, 10 which add two ounces methylated spirits 
before applying ; dry parrot carefully with cloth at once 
before a re; canary-seed be main food ; give 
Indian corn boiled, oats or barley, 


raw, for vartety, or 
some flower-seed occasionally ; but lettuce, groundse) or 


chickweed freely, or a little ‘truit occasionally ; crusts 
and milk are too heatin ting ; uo butcher meat at any time ; 
watch for insec' 


Tax Loxpor I cree foe can be sent to any part of the 
—_ Weekly + or Quarteriv, 
ng an Tichtoones The yearly subscription 
fe the Monthly Part, including Obristmas Part, ia 
Eight Shilling: and Eighpence, post-free. 





Aux. Bick Nomemns, Parte and Voivmzs are in print, 
and may be had of all Booksollers. 


NOTIC#.—Part 421, N Sixpence, pos ?- 
Sra me meene. dien Vol LEVEL, oun in both, 
vig ois 

Tux INDEX to Vou. LXVIIC. is Now Ready; Price 
Oue Feuny, post-tree, Three-bal‘pence. 


@ Avs Larress 10 we Avprezesep To Ter Borror or 
Tux Lompoxw Reaper, 26, Catherine Street, Strand, W.0. 





* 4% We cannot undertake to return rejected. manu- 
seripta, i 
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| LIFEBUOY | 


ROYAL DISINFECTANT | 


SOAP | 


Lifebuoy Soap is a Disinfectant Soap for use in the 
prevention of Sickness and the preservation of 
acumee |= CE ete 4 0Clealth. Guaranteed perfectly pure and free 
Aer, ERA k Semehe = from any injurious Chemicals. 
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SHAY Dae AMR eae 



















pmakers bo Seer Eminent Medical Men, Cificers of Health, and Trained Nurses, 
Her Majesty ee E) jeees recommend Lifebuoy Soap for use during Epidemics. 
THE QUEEN, — «sgh 
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@ “No flaw in its :laim to be ABSOLUTELY PURE.” 
@ MEDICAL ANNUAL. 
3 5 
@ 
@ | Weekly 
&) Pure Concentrated | Sale 
3 | exceeds 
e | 600,000 
SS season | “ore onsets | Packages 
4 Over 200 Gold Medals and kin awarded to the Firm. ech she Sahing. Sudie iel en. tactal 

BORWICK’S, which is the best that money can buy. 














P.O. on one month's trial. 


“ATLAS” OSK-ST — J ; 
Equal in size and ae to 
j = 4 an = Works y Hand 
\ yh Seer or e. ears’ guarantee. 
- OE. To ensure entlsfaction we wiil 
2 mY RGR send Machine on receipt of §/< 


Balance can be paid 6/- MonrHry, | ne Promotes Appe tite. 
Caller Write (or Devens and ser eiak Go | CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 
184, Hich Street, Campen Town, SO $ SHILLING BOTILES. 











a 63, Saven CP lon Rp. ite pases) KiLevRnN. 
: oe SHILLING 
no eae ee | 
«| A = TAS > ENTANG 
> > THE HAIR. BOTTLES. 
SS Viws Are effective and require 
s no skill to use. 
( , 12 Curlers in Box, Free A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
by Post for 8 Stamps. 
= neg tg ome A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
iit R. HOVENDEN & SONS ERUPTIONS, mpdvinha eng 
: W., and 
city a EG London. | ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. _ 
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